Ptolemaios XIU, king of Egype 34n, 61n, 
77, 83n, 264 

Prolemaios XII, king of Egypte 34n, 61, 
83n 

Ptolemaios XIV, brother of Kleopatra VII 
61 

Ptolemaios, king of Mauretania 69, 74—5, 
88n, 148-50, 151, 204; and conflict 
with Gaius Caligula 106, 110n, 253-6, 
257; cults established by 27n, 153, 
155-6; life and career of 113, 244-7, 
252-6, 264 

Ptolemaios Apion, king of Kyrene 80 

Ptolemaios Philadelphos, son of Antonius 
and Kleopatra 77-84, 86-7, 264 

Ptolemies 31n, 34, 69, 78, 80, 208, 230, 
255; citizenship of 85; explorations of 
191-3, 227, 234-5, 239, 241; Juba II 
and Kleopatra Selene as heirs of 68, 
84-5, 104, 119, 138, 151, 210, 230n; 
remembered at Caesarea 137, 142, 
154-5; scholarship of 68, 164, 191-2; 
wills of 17n, 34n, 272-3; see also Egypt 
and individual monarchs 

Punic language 13n, 166n 

Punic Wars: First 46; Second 12-14, 34, 
46, 98n, 107, 168; Third 12, 15-17, 19 

purple 115-16, 196; see also dye 

Purple Islands 115-17, 196-8, 259 

Pyrenees 51, 74n 

Pyrrhos of Epeiros, Greek adventurer 
166n, 205 

Pythagoras of Kroton, mathematician of 
sixth century BC 158, 175 

Pythagoras, Ptolemaic explorer and 
scholar 175, 202, 234 

Pythagoreans 19n, 65, 67, 158-9, 175-6 

Pythodoris, queen of Pontos 69 


Quirinalia, Quirinus 167 


Rabat, city in Morocco 43, 117n 

Ras Dinass, city in Tunisia 36 

Red Sea: Ptolemaic exploration of 191, 
201-2, 230, 234-5; Juba II’s scholarship 
on 187, 200-2, 208, 221; Roman 
knowledge of 199, 231-2, 236-7 

Regina Urania, Mauretania freedwoman 
252n 

Rhapta, city in East Africa 195, 242 

Rhodes, Greek island 24n, 27, 212-13, 
220, 222 


Rhodon, royal cucor in Alexandria 81-2 

Rif, Morocean mountain range 43-4 

Rome and Romans 78, 109, 114, 15th, 
154, 209-10, 221, 253; and African 
War 25, 31-8; and early contaces with ; 
Mauretania 41, 47, 53-5, 98-101; ewly 
involvement in Numidia of 11-17, 19) 
eastern policy of 76, 80, 83, 212-15, 
230-1, 243; scholars in 65—72, 81, 47 

Rome, topographical features of: Ara Pacis 
72, 125, 127, 138; Baths of Agrippa 
125; Baths of Nero 125; Bocchus 
Memorial 25, 49-50; Campus Martitis 
155; Capitol 25, 50, 70n, 241, 272; 
Curia Julia 127; Domus Publica 611; 
Forum of Augustus 15n, 138, 214; 
Forum Julium 138; Forum Romanum 
63; Horti Caesaris 61; Mausoleum ol 
Augustus 130; Palatine 63; Porticus 
Vipsania 71; Quirinal 62; Subura 62; 
Temple of Apollo Palatinus 64, 21 4, 
Temple of Capitoline Juppiter 50, 220) 
Temple of Concord 15n; Temple of 
Diana 167-8; Temple of Hercules 
Musarum 154-5, 167; Temple of Janus 
169n; Temple of Mars Ultor 123n, 214, 
222n; Temple of Saturn 152; Theater af 
Balbus 108n; Theater of Marcellus 124) 
Theater and Portico of Pompeius | 2}, 
138, 173-4, 205; Theater of Scaurus 
123 

Romulus, king of Rome 71, 155, 170 

royal dedications in Rome 25-6, 49-50) 

royalty, barbarian 60, 814 

Rusguniae, city in Mauretania 154 

Ruspina, city in north Africa 35 


Sabine women 171 

Sabota, city in Arabia 233 

Saburra, Numidian general 33—5 

St. John’s Island, in Red Sea 201 

Sahara Desert 43, 108-9, 112, 183, 194, 
198-9 

Sala, city in Mauretania 44-5, 117n, 144 

Salda, North African toponym 41n 

Sallustius Crispus, C., historian 20-1, 24, 
38, 68, 91-2, 159, 164n, 177 

Sallustius Crispus, C., great-nephew of 
above 68 

Salome, sister of Herod the Great 247, 
248n 

Samos, Greek island 223 
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Sardinia 19 

Sassanians 206 

Sataspes, Persian explorer 188n 

Saturn 152-3, 155 

Scaevola, Q., cos, 95 BC 203 ; 

Scipio: see Cornelius Scipio, Caecilius 
Metellus Scipio 


- Scribonia, second wife of Octavian 63-4, 


264 

Scribonius Curio, C., trib. pl. SO Bc 29, 
32-3 

sculpture: Egyptian 1424; Greek 
148-50; Mauretanian program 139-50; 
Roman 148 

Sebaste, city in Kappadokia 131-2, 219, 
248 

Sebaste, city in Samaria 127, 132 

Sebasteia, cities so named 271 

Sebou, tiver in Morocco 45 

Seleukia Pieria, city in Syria 224 

Seleukids 78, 138, 142, 208, 269 

Semiramis, Babylonian queen 226n, 
238 

Sempronius Atratinus, L., cos. suff. 34 BC 
107, 269 

Sempronius Gracchus, C., quaestor 126 BC 
19, 21-2 

Sempronius Gracchus, Ti., cos. 163 BC 269 

Sempronius Gracchus, Ti., trib. pl. 133 BC 
23 

Senate, Roman 14, 19, 21, 28, 32, 50, 
107n; and client kingship 110, 268-70, 
274-5 

Septimius Severus, emperor 106n 

Seres, ethnic group in far east 236 

Sergius Catalina, L., praetor 68 BC 56-7 

Sertorius, Q., Roman adventurer 51-4, 
57n, 164n, 185n 

Servilius Rullus, P., trib. pl. 63 Bc 28-9 

Severan Period 121, 123, 132, 161n 

Sextius, T., governor of Africa 92—3 

Shakespeare, William 258 

Sicily 94 

Siga, city in north Africa 44 

Sikyon, city in Greece 77n 

Silanus, D. {Junius}, Punic scholar of 
second century BC 13n 

Siliana, city in Tunisia 36n 

Silk People 236 

Simias, Ptolemaic explorer 234 

Simitthu, quarry site in Numidia 15n 

Simonides, Ptolemaic explorer 193n 


Siccius, P., Roman adventurer 35, 39n, 
56-8, 92-3 

Skenitai, Arabian ethnic group 239 

Skopas of Paros, Greek sculptor of fourch 
century BC 150 

Skylax of Karyanda, Greek explorer 
228n 

Skythia 98 

snakes 42n, 210n 

Social War 25, 50n 

Solis, city in Egypt 200 

Soloeis, Cape, northwest point of Africa 
7An, 205 

Somalia 229, 242 

Sophax, mythical ancestor of Juba II 154 

Sophoniba, paramour of Massinissa 16-17, 
181, 265 

Sosibios of Sparta, scholar 171 

Sosius, C., cos. 32 BC 77n, 97 

Sosus, father of Bocchus II of Mauretania 
56, 94, 266 

Souk-Ahras, city in Morocco 41n 

Soura, oracle in Lykia 253 

Sousa, city in Persia 236 

Sousse, city in Tunisia 35 

Spain 29, 64, 93-4, 115, 160, 167-8, 
229; Augustus in 73-4, 87, 97-100, 
154, 231; early modern exploration 
from 259-60; Julius Caesar in 33, 57, 
61n, 73; and Mauretania 41—2, 47, 
96-8, 118, 255n; Numidians in 12, 13, 
19, 21, 23; Sertorius in 51-2 

Sparta 171 

Speke, John Hanning 196 

Sri Lanka 236 

Statilius Taurus, T., cos. suff. 37 Bc 94, 
123n 

Statius Sebosos, Roman ethnographer 
197n 

Statorius, Q., Roman centurion 107 

Sthembanon, son of Massinissa 18, 265 

Stichologos, public reciter 161 

Stobrus, Arabian aromatic 233 

Strabo of Amaseia 66-7, 69, 71, 103-4, 
159, 164n, 172, 182 

structor, table setter 161, 170 

Subdinum, city in Gaul 157n 

Suetonius Paulinus, C., governor of 
Mauretania 197n, 198—9 

Suetonius Tranquillus, C., Roman 
biographer 111 

Sulla see Cornelius Sulla 


ier) 


Sulpicius Galba, C., historian, father of 
following 71, 169-70 

Sulpicius Galba, C. (cos. AD 22) 169n 

Sulpicius Galba, Servius, grandfather of 
previous 71n 

Sulpicius Quirinus, P., cos. 12 Bc 108-9, 
215, 222 

Surulus, Volubitan trader 47n 

Syene, city in Egypt 200 

Syllaios, Nabataean leader 248n 

Syphax, Numidian chieftain 12-14, 17, 
44, 107, 265 

Syria 106, 108n, 205, 215, 224n, 269 


Tacfarinus, Gaetulian revolutionary 
108-13, 206, 252-3 

Tacitus, Roman historian 111 

Tafna, river in Mauretania 44 

Talasia 171 

Tangier, city in Morocco 54n 

Tanit-Caelestis, Mauretanian cult 155n 

Tanusius Geminus, Roman historian 185n 

Taprobane, modern Sri Lanka 236 

Taras, city in Italy 175 

Tarfaya, city in Morocco 188n 

Targa, Oued, watercourse in Morocco 
116n 

Tarpeius, early Roman 71 

Tarracina, city in Italy 255n 

Tarraco, city in Spain 98-100, 120n 

Tarsos, city in Kilikia 66, 77 

Tatian, Christian philosopher 237—8 

tea 239n 

Tegea, city in Greece 52n 

Tenerife, Canary Island 197 

Tensift, watercouse in Morocco 116n 

Terebinthos, toponym 239n 

Tethys 260 

Teukros of Kyzikos, ethnographer of first 
century BC 231 

Thabena, city in Numidia 36 

Thala, site in Africa 112 

Thales of Miletos 190 

Thapsus, city in Africa 36, 57-8, 91-3, 
206 

theaters 122—3, 174 

Thebes, city in Egypt 82 

Theodoros, royal tutor in Alexandria 81—2 

Theophrastos of Eresos, head of Lyceum 
158n 

Therothoai, east African tribe 201 

Theseus 52n, 174 


Thrace 203, 216 

Thugga, city in Mauretania 12n, 19 

Thule, toponym in far north 260 

Thurburbo, city in Numidia 27n 

Tiberius, emperor 54n, 69, 88n, 165, 224, 
244, 258n, 267; and companions of ©, 
Caesar 215-16, 220—3, 225, 274; in 
East 212—5; and north African economy 
114, 117; and war with Tacfarinas 
111-13; youth of 64, 73-4, 83, 86, 94 

Tibet 236 

Tibur, city in Italy 14n 

tigers 200 

Tigranes V, king of Armenia 249n 

Tigranes VI, king of Armenia 249n, 274 

Timagenes of Alexandria, Greek scholar of 
first century BC 66, 71, 81 

Timbuctu, city in west Africa 109, 1920 

Timgad, city in Algeria 130 

Timosthenes, Greek explorer 193n 

Tinga, mythical eponym of Tingis 154 

Tingis, city in Mauretania 43-4, 52-5, 
58n, 93-4, 96, 100, 104, 154; as 
Roman enclave 47, 104, 118 

Tingitana, Roman province 103 

Tipasa, city in Mauretania 128 

Tiridates, Parthian pretender 218 

Tomb of the Christian Woman see 
Mauretanian Royal Mausoleum 

tombs 15, 19, 52n, 128-30 

Topazos, island in the Red Sea and local 
gemstone 201-2, 240 

Toubkhal, Jebel, modern name of Me. 
Atlas 43 

trade 22n, 98n, 157, 192, 240n; Arabian 
183n, 233-4, 239; Indian 211, 231, 
243; in Mauretania 47, 52, 56, 117-14, 
192n 

transliteration 9-10 

Tremiti, islands in Adriatic 210 

triumphs 38, 59-60, 73-4, 80, 83—4, 97, 
108-12, 168 

Trogodytes, ethnic group of east Africa 
200-2, 206-7 

Trojan War 18, 78 

tropics 43, 57, 117, 188n, 190n, 194, 198 

Tryphon of Alexandria, scholar 176 

Tunisia 41n 

Tuthmosis I, king of Egypt 142 

Tylos, island in Persian Gulf 237n, 240 


Uraeus 142 
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Utica, city in north Affiea 18, 24, 33-6, 
146 


Vaga, city in Numidia 35 

Valencia Banasa, Roman colony in 
Mauretania 96 

Valerius Messalla Corvinus, C., cos. suff. 
31 Bc 269 

Varro, M. Terentius, scholar of first 
century BC 67-9, 159, 167, 169-73, 
182 

Vatinius, P., quaestor 63 BC 29, 56 

Velleius Paterculus, army officer and 
historian 216 

Venetians 243 

Venusia, city in Italy 23n 

Vercingetorix, Keltic leader 38, 61 

Vergil 159 

Vermina, Numidian chieftain 14n 

Verne, Jules 258 

Verrius Flaccus, M., grammarian of first 
century BC 70, 169-70, 222 

Vespasian, emperor 110n, 274-5 

Veterans’ colonies 45, 96-7 

Victoria Nyanza, lake in central Africa 
196 

Vienna, city in Gaul 249 

Vinicius, M. (cos. AD 30) 216 

Vipsania, daughter of M. Vispanius 
Agrippa 87 

Vitellius, emperor 255n 

Vitruvius Pollio, architect and military 
engineer of first century BC 42n, 70, 
122, 164n 


Volubilis, original capital of Mauretania 
48, 51n, 96, 117n, 144, 153n; Juba II 
and 38, 62n, 103—4, 131—3; location 
and early history of 41—5, 48, 56-7, 93, 
100, 119, 229 

Volusia Tertullina, grammarian of third 
century AC 257 

Volux, son of Bocchus I 51, 266 


walls, city 127 
wills 17-18, 21, 85n, 105, 272-4 
wine 117 


Xanthos, city in Lykia 253 

Xenarchos of Kilikian Seleukia, Stoic 
philosopher 66 

Xenophilos, Pythagorean philosopher 175 

Xenophon of Athens, historian 175 


Ya’azan, Yazaggasan, Numidian royalty 
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Zabarjad, Jazirat, island in Red Sea 201 

Zagora, city in Morocco 43n 

Zama, city in Numidia 31, 36-8, 42n, 70, 
164n 

Zama Minor, city in Numidia 36n 

Zangenai, east African tribe 201n 

Zanzibar, 201n, 242 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra 255n 

Zerhoun, Jebal, district of Morocco 45 

Zeugma, city on Euphrates 218 

Zilalsan, Numidian chieftain 11-12, 265 

Ziz, tiver in Morocco 63—4 
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L1 
THE MAURETANIAN DYNASTY 


The later dynastic history of the family of Juba and Kleopatra Selene is diffi- 
cult to untangle. One feels acutely the lack of a Josephus or Plutarch. The 
few sources are baffling in obscurity and present incompatible data. Issues 
include the death date of Kleopatra Selene, Juba’s subsequent marriage, and 
even the number and names of their children. Most clear is the regnal span 
of Juba and his heir Ptolemaios. Juba’s reign lasted until AD 23 or 24, since 
his coins run only into his forty-eighth year, and Tacitus recorded that the 
transition from Juba to the “negligent youth” Ptolemaios was in the ninth 
or tenth year of Tiberius.' Coins with both “tex Tuba” and “rex Ptolemaeus” 
show that they were co-rulers for a number of years, but none of these joint 
coins has a regnal year.” Coins as early as Juba’s Year 30 (AD 5) have a youth- 
ful bust of Prolemaios, perhaps when he assumed the toga virilis,> and coins 
from Year 36 (AD 1 1) show a more mature version (Figure 26e, f); thus a 
birth date of ca. 13—9BC is possible.* Ptolemaios’ own coins run for twenty 
regnal years.’ Since he was executed by the emperor Gaius Caligula,° his 
death occurred between AD37 and 41 and thus his first regnal year was 


1 Mazard #386, 387; Tacitus, Annals 4.1, 5, 23. The phrase is “iuventa incurioso.” Iuventa need not 
mean extreme youth: Tacitus used the word to describe men in their thirties, especially when com- 
pared with someone older: Germanicus at age 34 (Annals 2.71) and Nero at age 31 (Histories 1.7). See 
Frangois Chamoux, “Un Nouveau Portrait de Ptolémée de Maurétanie découvert A Cherchel,” in 
Mélanges d’archéologie et a’histoire offerts a André Piganiol, ed. Raymond Chevallier (Paris: SEVPEN, 
1966), vol. 1, p. 404. 

Mazard #379, 381, 389, 391. 

Mazard #375. There is no good evidence for a specific year when the toga virilis was assumed: known 
ages vary from 14 to 18 (Johannes Regner, “Tirocinium Fori,” RE 2, ser. 6, 1937, 1452-3); Alberto 
Grilli, “Cicerone nell’eta della toga virile,” PP 52, 1997, 161-76. 

4 Mazard #383, 387. A birth date of between 19 and 14Bc is preferred by Max Hofmann, “Ptolemaios 
von Mauretanien” (#62), RE 23, 1959, 1770, and has been followed by many commentators. But this 
seems rather early, and is based on the erroneous assumption that his parents were not married until 
20BC (supra, pp. 86-7). 

Mazard #496; on Ptolemaios’ coins generally, see Dieter Salzmann, “Zur Miinzpragung der maure- 
tanischen Kénige Juba II. und Ptolemaios,” MM 15, 1974, 180-2. 

6 Seneca, On the Tranquility of the Mind 11.12: Pliny, Natural History 5.11; Suetonius, Gaius 26. 
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(a) (b) Se 


(a) © 2 


(g) 


j idi ian coins: (a) bilingual bronze coin of Juba I with 
ghee ue ne eae 85); mr wide of the same coin; (©) bronze ele- 
ciseed coin of Juba II (Mazard 135); (d) reverse of the same coin; Laas 

lion coin of Juba II (similar to Mazard 140); (f) bronze coin of Jui se ms : 

the Caesarea Temple of Augustus, dated to Year 32 (AD7) (Mazar ha 5 

(g) bronze coin of Juba II with cornucopia, dated to Year 44 (AD 19) (similar 


to Mazard 269). 
© Copyright the British Museum. 
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(a) (b) (c) 


(d) () (f) 


(g) (h) 


Figure 26 Mauretanian coins: (a) bronze coin jointly of Juba II and Kleopatra Selene 
(similar to Mazard 369); (b) reverse of the same coin; (c) bronze crocodile coin 
of Kleopatra Selene (similar to Mazard 395); (d) reverse of the same coin; 
(e) bronze coin jointly of Juba II and Prolemaios, dated to Year 36 (AD 11); 
(f) reverse of the same coin; (g) gold coin of Prolemaios, with altar (Masard 
429) (published as silver); (h) reverse of the same coin. 


© Copyright the British Museum. 


beeween AD 17 and 21, ewo to six years before his father’s death.’ Prolemaios 
is rarely mentioned in literature without reference to the fact that Juba was 
his father. Scrabo and Suetonius recorded that his mother was Kleopatra 
Selene,® which, however, would be obvious from his name. No other sons are 
known, and his mother would have been about 30 when he was born, having 
been married for over a decade. Thus despite his dynastic name, he may not 
have been the first-born son — his grandmother had not used the name for 
either her first or second son — but he was the oldest still alive in Juba’s later 
years. 

A more problematic issue is the date of Kleopatra Selene’s death, which, 
however, must be examined relative to Juba’s second marriage, to Glaphyra 
of Kappadokia, daughter of King Archelaos. This is known solely through a 
pair of references by Josephus, his only mention of Juba, and an inscription 
from the Akropolis of Athens.? Her marriage to Juba was a brief moment in 
Glaphyra’s short but interesting life.'° Born perhaps around 36Bc, when 
Antonius confirmed her father as king, she married Alexandros, the son of 
Herod the Great, in 17 Bc.'' She immediately became involved in the turbu- 
lent intrigues of the Judaean royal family, missing no opportunity to parade 
her noble ancestry — Persian and Makedonian — before the upstart Judaeans, 
and maintaining her superiority to all the other women at court.'* This 
incurred the wrath of Herod’s formidable sister Salome and significantly 
lowered Glaphyra’s status, making inevitable the charges of conspiracy 
against her in 12Bc, which she successfully deflected, perhaps because 
Herod himself was said to be interested in her.'? Her husband was not so 


7 Mazard #384. The latter year is preferred by most commentators (Mazard, p. 122; Hofmann {supra 
note 4], pp. 1772-4), but a coin in the El Kasr hoard (infra, p. 249), which seems to be no later than 
AD 17, has the legend “rex Ptolemaeus” (no. 64). 

8 His mother is cited by Strabo (17.3.7) and Suetonius (Gaius 26.1); his father at Strabo 17.3.12, 25; 
Pliny, Natural History 5.16; Tacitus, Annals 4.23; Dio 59.25.1. 

9 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.349-53; Jewish War 2.114-16; OGIS 363. It is possible that the 
inscription dates from AD 1, an Olympic year, and a natural time for foreign rulers to be in mainland 
Greece. Both Glaphyra’s father and her sometime father-in-law Herod were involved with the games: 
for Archelaos, see OGIS 359; for Herod, Roller, Herod, pp. 230-1. This dates the marriage to Juba a 
year earlier than otherwise suggested, but is plausible nonetheless. See, further, Nikos Kokkinos, 
“Reassembling the Inscription of Glaphyra from Athens,” ZPE 68, 1987, 288-90. 

10 For her career, see Richard D. Sullivan, “The Dynasty of Cappadocia,” ANRW 2.7, 1980, 1161-6; 
Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassal Queens and Some Contemporary Women in the Roman Empire (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1937), pp. 57-60; for the marriage, Mario Pani, Roma e i re d’Oriente 
da Augusto a Tiberio, Pubblicazione della Facolta di lettere e filosofia dell’Universita di Bari 11 (Bari 

1972), pp. 132-4, 140. 

If Josephus’ account of events at Jewish Antiquities 16.6-11 is in sequence, it was at the time of 

Herod’s second trip to Rome, which was in the spring of that year (Roller, Herod, pp. 67-8). 

12 Josephus, Jewish War 1.476-7. 

13 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 16.193, 328-34: again the date is based on a synchronism with a trip to 
Rome by Herod. 
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lucky and was executed five years later,’ Herod recurned Glaphyra and her 
dowry to her father; presumably her children also went to the court of their 
grandfather.'> 

Juba arrived in the East a few years later in the retinue of Gaius Caesar. 
Part of his time was spent at Archelaos’ court city of Elaioussa-Sebaste, espe- 


cially after he withdrew from the expedition early in AD2. Glaphyra, at the ~ 


Kappadokian court, widowed and available, was a good match for the king 
of Mauretania, almost certainly a widower himself. Both Archelaos and Juba 
may have entertained ideas about a linkage of East and West that would be 
politically advantageous to both, part of the grandiose planning that would 
eventually contribute to Archelaos’ indictment in Rome. Yet interpretation 
of the circumstances of this marriage is complicated by a major textual issue. 
In the Jewish War, which Josephus wrote first, the text reads that after Juba 
died (teXevtHoavtoc), Glaphyra returned home to her father as a widow 
(xnpevovoav), and then went to Judaea and married Herod’s son the eth- 
narch Archelaos.'® The text is explicit and unambiguous, but wrong, since 
Juba lived for nearly two decades after Archelaos lost his ethnarchy in ADO. 
In the Jewish Antiquities, which Josephus wrote perhaps fifteen years after the 
Jewish War, the wording is slightly different, and may provide a reason for 
the difficulty.'’ Here Juba is said to have Hetaotavtos, which can, 
although rarely, mean “died,” but more usually “changed places” or “went 
away.”!* Hence Josephus — whose Greek was never fluent! — misread his 
source (probably Nikolaos of Damaskos) and perhaps even confused the 
events of the terminations of Glaphyra’s first and second marriages, and 
assumed that Juba had died during his marriage to her, whereupon she 
became a widow. Josephus had no other interest in Juba and thus was nor 
well informed about his career. In the later Jewish Antiquities Josephus stayed 
closer to the diction of his source, and thus ended up with a contradiction: 
Juba went away and Glaphyra became a widow.2° The marriage, then, could 
not have been terminated by Juba’s death, and divorce is the only possibil- 
ity; one wonders if Augustus, nervous at the power base the marriage would 
create, had the relationship terminated.” Yet Glaphyra’s marriage to Juba 
cannot merely have been one of convenience — an eastern fling for the king of 


14 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 16.394; 17.11. 

15 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.12; Jewish War 1.552-3; Kokkinos, Herodian Dynasty, p. 246. 

16 Josephus, Jewish War 2.115. On Josephus’ dates of writing, see Tessa Rajak, Josephus: The Historian 
and His Society (London: Duckworth, 1983), pp. 195, 237. 

17 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.349-50. 

18 The verb is peOtotnit. See LSJ for the usage. 

19 Rajak (supra note 16), pp. 46-50. 

20 Jacoby, RE, p. 2386. 

21 The Romans repeatedly involved themselves in the marriage arrangements of client monarchs: in 
addition to that of Juba II and Kleopatra Selene, the most notable is the betrothal between Herod’s 
sister Salome and the Nabataean Syllaios ( Josephus, Jewish War 1.566; Jewish Antiquities 17.10). 
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Mauretania — since it was validated and honored by the Athenians, What- 
ever its true status, it lasted ae most two years, probably from no earlier than 
AD 2 to no later than AD 5, and it is unlikely that she returned to Mauretania 
with Juba, as Josephus’ petaot&vtos implies that Juba left her, probably 
to return home. Glaphyra’s third marriage, to the ethnarch Archelaos, 
occurred before Augustus deposed him in AD6 and sent him into forced 
retirement in Vienna in Gaul.** This marriage was also brief, as Glaphyra 
died early in it, after dreaming that her first husband, Alexandros, 
reproached her for marrying his half-brother.”* 

It is difficult to imagine Juba’s eastern trip and second marriage except in 
the context of Kleopatra Selene’s previous death. Polygamy, not a Roman 
practice, does not seem a possibility.“ But there is no specific evidence, and 
the issue has become confused by publication in 1910 of the finding of a 
hoard of coins from El Ksar (Alkasar) that seems to date from around AD 17 
and to include joint Juba—Kleopatra Selene coins of that time as well as 
undated coins issued by the queen alone.” Yet these coins, if from around 
AD 17, more likely commemorate the raising of Kleopatra Selene’s son Ptole- 
maios to joint rule at that time, rather than her continued survival and 
remarriage to Juba, or participation in a polygamous relationship.”° 

Further evidence as to her earlier date of death comes from an epigram by 
Krinagoras, long assumed to eulogize her: 


22 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.342. 

23 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.349-53; Jewish War 2.115-16. Glaphyra’s only known children are 
two sons from her first marriage: one became Tigranes V of Armenia, around AD 10 (David Magie, 
Jr.,,.Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century after Christ {Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1950] pp. 485, 1345-6), and the other, Alexandros, was father to Tigranes VI of 
Armenia (Magie, pp. 556-8) and grandfather of Alexandros of Kilikia, consul at Rome in the early 
second century AC (Richard D. Sullivan, “The Dynasty of Commagene,” ANRW 2.8, 1977, 794—5; 
Kokkinos, Herodian Dynasty, pp. 246-63. 

24 Hellenistic-Roman dynasts, including Juba’s Numidian ancestors (Sallust, Jugurtha 80.6-7), regu- 
larly made use of polygamy, with Herod the Great and his ten wives the most notorious example. 
But it seems highly unlikely that Juba, heavily romanized and married to Kleopatra Selene in Rome 
under Roman law, would have indulged in this practice. Juba’s father-in-law Antonius had been in 
serious trouble because of his bigamous “marriage” to Kleopatra VII, and despite the fact that this 
relationship produced Juba’s wife, it is improbable that Juba would have made the same error. More- 
over, Glaphyra was probably a Roman citizen herself: all her husbands were, and there had long been 
a special relationship between Rome and Kappadokia (Strabo 12.2.11; Sullivan, “Cappadocia” {supra 
note 10}, pp. 1128-9). Polygamy was not the Roman way, but remarriage after the death of a wife 
was normal and accepted (Susan Treggiari, Roman Marriage: iusti coniuges from the Time of Cicero to the 
Time of Ulpian {Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991}, p. 235). Juba’s marriage to Glaphyra is the best 
proof that Kleopatra Selene was dead. 

25 Kurt Regling, “Zum Fund von Iubadenaren in Alkasar,” ZfN 28, 1910, 9-27; Gsell, vol. 8, 
pp. 220-1. 

26 The coins issued by Kleopatra Selene alone (Mazard #392—5), all undated, have been presumed to 
indicate a regency while Juba was in the East, but they more likely are merely examples of her 
autonomous powers of coinage. 
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The moon herself grew dark, rising at sunset, 

Covering her suffering in the night, 

Because she saw her beautiful namesake, Selene, 
Breathless, descending to Hades, 

With her she had had the beauty of her light in common, 
And mingled her own darkness with her death.’ 


Selene is not otherwise known as a personal name in the Augustan period. 
Krinagoras’ intimacy with the Augustan family and his commemoration of 
the wedding of Kleopatra Selene and Juba make it probable that he eulo- 
gized the dead queen. 

Since Krinagoras lived long enough to write about Germanicus,”* this 
eulogy has only a vague terminus ante quem of the second decade of the first 
century AC. But the crucial element that has excited commentators is the 
lunar eclipse. Interpretation of ancient references to eclipses by resorting to 
modern astronomical calculations is dangerous,”? but nonetheless, if one 
assumes that Krinagoras was not writing allegorically, it may be possible to 
shed some light on the problem by examining the various data collected on 
ancient eclipses. Literal interpretation of the poem requires the eclipse to be 
total and at sunset, and the definitive Canon der Finsternisse*®° lists total lunar 
eclipses in 9, 8, 5, and 1 Bc, and AD3, 7, 10, 11, and 14. The eclipses of AD 7 
and later are after the death of Glaphyra. Those of 1BC and AD3 can be 
eliminated on astronomical grounds, as not fitting the description of Kri- 
nagoras.*' Of the remainder (9, 8, and 5 BC), the one of 23 March 5 BC seems 
to fit best,*? although certainty is difficult. Thus so far evidence points 
toward her death no later than 5 BC, and perhaps as early as 9 BC. But the El 
Ksar hoard has thrown modern scholars into confusion and led to the 
assumption that Juba and Kleopatra Selene separated and then reunited after 
his liaison with Glaphyra and that Kleopatra Selene died sometime between 


27 Krinagoras 18 (=Palatine Anthology 7.633): 


Kai adt1 TxAvoEev &Kkpéorepos uvtéA LOVED 
MEvn, mEvO0g é6v voKTi KaADYapévn, 

obvexa thy xapieooay SuOvopny etde LerAyvyv 
Grvovv eis Copepdov Svopévyy ‘AtSnv- 

keivy yop Kai Ké&ALOg £00 KoLvdoat0 Pwtds 
Kai O.vatov KEeivng pHiEEev E@ Kveqet. 


28 Krinagoras 26 (=Palatine Anthology 9.283). 

29 For this problem, see Duane W. Roller, “Some Thoughts on Thales’ Eclipse,” LCM 8, 1983, 58-9. 

30 The English edition is Theodor Oppolzer, Canon of Eclipses, trans. Owen Gingerich (New York: 
Dover, 1962). One year has been added to Oppolzer’s Bc dates because of his use of a Year Zero. 

31 Maud Worcester Makemson, “Note on Eclipses,” in Macurdy (supra note 10), pp. 60-2. 

32 Makemson (supra note 31), pp. 60-2. This may be the eclipse mentioned by Josephus (Jewish Anti- 
quities 17.167) that occurred shortly before the death of Herod the Great (Franz Boll, “Finsternisse,” 
RE 6, 1909, 2359). 
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AD 11 and 17, perhaps ac the time of the eclipses of AD11 or 14.°’ Yee this 
strains credulity, and places everything at the service of a hoard of coins 
found and described long ago. It is better to assume that Kleopatra Selene 
had died before Juba went east, probably in 5 BC. 

Another puzzling item is the matter of a certain Drusilla, identified by 
Tacitus as a granddaughter of Antonius and Kleopatra VII. She married 
Felix,’ a freedman of the emperor Claudius (or his mother Antonia) and the 
procurator of Judaea in the 50s Ac, well known for his relationship with 
Paul of Tarsos,*° and for marrying three queens.*” Since the male children of 
Antonius and Kleopatra died well before child-producing age, Kleopatra 
Selene is the only possibility for Drusilla’s parent. Thus Drusilla was one of 
Felix’s three queens, an exaggeration, perhaps, since it is impossible to 
determine or even imagine where Drusilla was queen. Still, this might not 
have been an unexpected claim for a freedman who had reached the highest 
levels of the Roman government and was notorious for his “complete savage- 
ness and wantonness, exercising the power of a king with the temperament 
of a slave.”*® One would expect such a personality to brag about his import- 
ance and elevate the status of his marriages. And, inevitably, there are 
further complications. After Felix became procurator of Judaea, he married 
another queen, the former wife of King Azizos of Emesa, daughter of King 
Agrippa I of Judaea and Kypros, grandniece of Herod the Great. Confus- 
ingly, her name was also Drusilla. Her marriage to Azizos occurred when she 
was 14, and was dissolved sometime between AD 52 and 54, not long after it 
had taken place, evidently because of the persuasiveness of Felix, whom she 
promptly married.” 

The existence in the career of Felix of this second Drusilla has led to the 
obvious possibility that the coincidence of name is an error: one would 
expect more to be made somewhere in ancient literature of the freedman 
who married three queens, two of whom were named Drusilla. Moreover, it 
seems a strange name for a child of Juba and Kleopatra Selene: a Ptolemaic 


33 Regling (supra note 25), pp. 11-12 (“nach der Scheidung von Glaphyra die Cleopatra wieder as 
Gattin annahm”); A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page, The Greek Anthology: The Garland of Philip and Some 
Contemporary Epigrams (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968), vol. 2, p. 226; see also Gsell, 
vol. 8, pp. 220-1; also F. Stihelin, “Kleopatra Selene” (#23), RE 21, 1921, 785. 

34 Tacitus, Histories 5.9. 

35 On the full name of Felix, which was probably Tiberius Claudius Felix rather than the Antonius Felix 
generally accepted, see Nikos Kokkinos, “A Fresh Look at the gentilicium of Felix Procurator of 
Judaea,” Latomus 49, 1990, 126-41, and his Antonia Augusta: Portrait of a Great Roman Lady (London: 
Routledge, 1992), p. 32. 

36 Acts 24. 

37 Suetonius, Claudius 28. Felix and Drusilla may have met in Rome (Kokkinos, Latomus [supra note 
35], p. 138). 

38 Tacitus, Histories 5.9: “omnem saevitiam ac libidinem, ius regium servili ingenio exercuit.” 

39 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 20.1414; Richard D. Sullivan, “The Dynasty of Emesa,” ANRW 2.8, 
1977, 215-16. 
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name 1s more likely, such as Kleopatra, Berenike, or Arsinoé. There is no 
doubt that the Mauretanian monarchs had a daughter who reached maturity, 
as she was honored by the Athenians, but her name is not preserved.” The 
name Drusilla suggests that she might have been born just after the death in 
9Bc of Augustus’ stepson Drusus, a childhood playmate of both Juba and 
Kleopatra Selene. Or the name may have been in honor of the matriarch of” 
the imperial family, Livia Drusilla. Drusilla would have reached marriageable 
age around AD5—9, and might have married Felix at this time, although this 
would give him an unusually long career. But such chronological discussions 
are quite hypothetical, and his marriage with the first Drusilla may have been 
later and perhaps not her first: one would think that the granddaughter of 
Antonius and Kleopatra could have done better for a husband, at least in her 
first marriage. This may suggest that the marriage occurred after both her 
parents’ death, and that she and Felix may have been married as late as the 
30s AC: such a match would have been highly improbable before Felix was 

manumitted, an event of uncertain date but probably later rather than earlier. 

No further details are known about the daughter of Juba and Kleopatra 
Selene. Although she seems to have gained enough status to have been 
honored by the Athenians, perhaps at the same time as her brother Ptole- 
maios, she probably died by the 30s Ac; one need not think that her mar- 
tiage to Felix was lengthy or produced any children surviving to maturity. 
Such children would have been great-grandchildren of Antonius and 
Kleopatra and the last generation of the Ptolemaic line, and as such would 
be unlikely to have been lost to the record.*! 

Drusilla’s brother and Juba’s heir, Ptolemaios, ruled for twenty years, but 
there are few details about his reign.‘ His father’s elevation of him to joint 
rule around AD17—21 may reflect the difficulties of Juba’s last years. The 
problem with Tacfarinas, which had been festering for some time, and Juba’s 
own advancing age — he was over 60 when the revolt broke out — may have led 
him to feel that a secure succession was essential. When Ptolemaios became 
sole ruler in late AD 23 or in AD 24, the war, which had seemed settled, erupted 
again, perhaps as a result of the new king’s inexperience, until Tacfarinas was 
caught and killed that summer. Ptolemaios seems to have been personally 


40 IG 27.3439, 

41 One need not linger over the “Regina Urania” cited at Caesarea on a tombstone of her freedwoman 
Julia Bodine (Jéréme Carcopino, “La Reine Urania de Maurétanie,” in Mélanges dédiés 2 la mémoire de 
Felix Grat {Paris: En Depot Chez Mme. Pecqueur-Grat, 1946], vol. 1, pp. 31-8; Coltelloni-Trannoy, 
p. 38). Urania may have been a member of the Mauretanian court, perhaps during the rule of Ptole- 
maios, who was notorious for surrounding himself with freedmen and slaves (Tacitus, Annals 4.23). 
So little is known about the personalities involved that any greater certainty is impossible, but it is 
probable that Urania was queen in a more informal than legal sense. Urania may be a nickname, 
giving the name of the Muse to a favored lady of the royal harem, who was then informally called 
“queen” by her retinue. On this, see Romanelli, Storia, p. 254. 


42 The best summary of Ptolemaios’ reign is that of Hofmann (supra note 4); see also Coltelloni- 
Trannoy, pp. 47-59. 


involved in the latter stages of the operation and was sent honors and titles by 
the Roman Senate, which also confirmed him as king.” 

Virtually nothing is known about the rest of Ptolemaios’ reign until its 
very end. He had inherited the territory of his father and his office as duovir of 
Carthago Nova."' He seems to have spent time in Greece: like his father, he 
was honored at the Gymnasion of Ptolemaios in Athens, which had been 
built by an ancestor and namesake,” and was perhaps educated in that city as 
well as in Rome.*® He may have first come to Athens when his father was in 
the East with Gaius Caesar.” He was also honored by the Lykian federation at 
Xanthos,‘* and may have visited the oracle at Lykian Soura.” But he does not 
seem to have had the cultural interests of his father,” gaining instead a repu- 
tation for immaturity and domination by members of his court. 

Yet he came to feel increasingly independent of Rome, amassing great 
wealth and eventually issuing gold coins (Figure 26g, h), probably an 
unwise act.”' One with triumphal regalia appeared in his Year 18, which 
may have been enough for the emperor Gaius Caligula to summon him to 


43 Tacitus, Annals 4.23-6; C. R. Whittaker, “Roman Africa: Augustus to Vespasian,” CAH? 10, 1996, 
593-6; supra, p. 113. 

44 Strabo 17.3.25; Mazard #512-14; Antonio Beltran, “Iuba II y Ptolomeo, de Mauritania, II viri quin- 
quennales de Carthago Nova,” Caesaraugusta 51-2, 1980, 136-8. 

45 OGIS 197. The inscription was found in the late Roman fortification wall, but it specifies that Ptole- 
maios was a descendant of King Ptolemaios, the builder of the gymnasion, so its origin in that struc- 
ture is assured. Both Ptolemaios VI and Ptolemaios III, one of whom is presumed to have built the 
gymnasion (supra, Chapter 6, note 84), were direct ancestors of the Mauretanian king. This inscrip- 
tion is the only one extant that acknowledges his Ptolemaic heritage. 

46 This was essentially official policy but is not specifically attested in his case. See David M. Jacobson, 
“Three Roman Client Kings: Herod of Judaea, Archelaus of Cappadocia and Juba of Mauretania,” 
PEQ 133, 2001, 26. 

47 Hofmann (supra note 4), pp. 1770-1. 

48 IGRR 3.612. 

49 An inscription from there records the entourage of an otherwise unidentified King Ptolemaios 
(George E. Bean, “Report on a Journey in Lycia 1960,” AnzWien 99, 1962, 6-8; Bulletin épigraphique 
1963, #253). Bean, the original editor of the inscription, dated it to one of the last of the Egyptian 
Ptolemies, but the editors of the Bulletin pigraphique, on the basis of letter style, suggested it was the 
entourage of Ptolemaios of Mauretania. A problem, however, is the East Greek personal names in the 
entourage, not what one would expect for the Mauretanian king, unless it were a local committee. 
Whichever Ptolemaios was being honored, his reason for being at Soura was probably to visit the 
famous local fish oracle (NH 32.17; Athenaios 8.3334). 

50 There are few hints of his cultural tendencies. He had an art collection (NH 13.93), and a coin 
(Mazard #464) shows a hexastyle Temple of Augustus, but it is not known where the temple was or 
what role Ptolemaios may have had in its construction. He also seems to have retained his father’s 
taste for fine cameo portraits: see Wolf-R. Megow, “Zwei frithkaiserliche Kameen mit 
Diademtragern,” AntK 42, 1999, 82-91. 

51 Dio 59.25.1. Three gold coins of Ptolemaios are known (Mazard #398, 399 {the only dated one}, 
429). Coin #429 was published by Mazard as silver (see Braund, Friendly King, pp. 127-8). See also 
Jean-Claude Faur, “Caligula et la Maurétanie: la fin de Ptolémée,” K/io 55, 1973, 249-71. On the 
coinage powers of client kings, see Braund, Friendly King, pp. 123-8. 
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Rome, or perhaps even depose him and send him into exile.” The fact that 


emperor and king were cousins was of no advantage to Ptolemaios, given the 


emperor's consistent hostility toward his relatives.”? Regardless of the reason 
Ptolemaios came to the imperial court, the situation, like Gaius’ reign gener 
ally, deteriorated rapidly, and, for a reason that is still uncertain, suddenly the 
emperor had Ptolemaios executed while at court.’ The varying ancient 
accounts tell that it was because of Gaius’ envy at his elaborate dress, especially 
a purple cloak,” or of his wealth, or merely his usual bad treatment of his 
relatives.”’ However implausible these reasons seem, they may all be connected 
in that the emperor felt threatened by Ptolemaios: his growing independence 
(demonstrated by the gold coins), his flaunting of triumphal insignia and 
wealth and elaborate dress,” and his close relations with the Greek world. The 
recent scare of the conspiracy of Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, whose 
father had been Juba’s ally thirty-five years previously, had resulted in a wave 
of reprisals, including banishment of the emperor's own sisters and execution 
of Gaetulicus himself. The connection between Ptolemaios and Gaetulicus, 


52 Seneca (who seems to have witnessed Ptolemaios’ arrest), On the Tranquility of the Mind 11.12; see also 
Suetonius, Gaius 35, which implies that Ptolemaios was originally summoned to Rome to be honored. 
This would not be the only time Gaius removed client royalty: Herod the Great's son Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, was sent into exile in AD39 (Josephus, Jewish War 2.183; Jewish Antiquities 18.252), and Mithra- 
dates of Armenia was also deposed (Seneca {supra}; Tacitus, Annals 11.8; Dio 60.8). 

53 Suetonius, Gaius 26. Their common ancestor was Ptolemaios’ grandfather and Gaius’ great- 
gtandfather Marcus Antonius. 

54 Where and when this happened is unclear. Gaius was away from Rome from September AD 39 until 
summer AD40 (Helmut Halfmann, Itinera principum, Heidelberger althistorische Beitrage und 
epigraphische Studien 2 [Stuttgart 1986], pp. 170-3). If Ptolemaios were executed in Rome, it was 
thus probably not before late AD 40 (Gsell, vol. 8, pp. 285; J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius 
(Caligula) {Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934], p. 96). But Ptolemaios may have accompanied his cousin 
north, as did two other client kings, Agrippa I of Judaea and Antiochos IV of Kommagene, perhaps 
to Lugdunum, and it may have been there that he met his death. The fate of Ptolemaios may be 
alluded to at Dio 59.21.4. On the issue of where he died, see Jéré6me Carcopino, “Sur la mort de 
Ptolémée roi de Maurétanie,” in Mélanges de philologie, de littérature et de l'histoire anciennes offerts a 
Alfred Ernout (Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1940), pp. 39-50; Faur (supra note 51), pp. 267-71. 

55 Suetonius, Gaius 35. His dress may have been connected with his role as a priest of the cult of Isis 
(inherited from his mother), and the reconsecration of the worship of Isis in Rome at this time 
(Hofmann {supra note 4], pp. 1780-2; see also Duncan Fishwick, “The Annexation of Mauretania,” 
Historia 20, 1971, 469-71; Faur {supra note 51], pp. 249-53); Giulio Firpo, “L’imperatore Gaio 
(Caligola), i toupavvodisa&oKaAo1 e Tolomeo di Mauretania,” in Decima miscellanea greca @ romana, 
Studi pubblicati dall’Istituto Italiano per la Storia Antica 36 (Rome 1986), pp. 246-53. 

56 Dio 59.25.1. 

57 Ptolemaios’ friendship with the Lykian Federation, the only part of Asia Minor that was independent 
of Roman control, may also have been seen as questionable. On Lykia at this time, see Magie (supra 
note 23), p. 529. 

58 Whittaker (supra note 43), pp. 597-8. The matter of the purple cloak, if not an Isaic element, may fit 
into the festive atmosphere at Lugdunum (Suetonius, Gains 20; Dio 59.225). For an analysis of the 
situation which gives Gaius more credit for political astuteness than generally accepted, see Tadeusz 
Kotula, “Encore sur la mort de Ptolémée, roi de Maurétanie,” Archeologia (Warsaw) 15, 1964, 76-94: 
Balsdon (supra note 54), pp. 192-3, saw purely political motives for the removal of Ptolemaios. 

59 Suetonius, Gaius 24; Dio 59.22.59. 
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and the former's residence at the imperial court, perhaps not acting with 
proper deference, may have been fatal.’ The erratic Gaius may have become 
tired of his cousin's presence and acted precipitously.” 

Nevertheless, a revolt promptly broke out in Mauretania, led by one 
Aedemon, one of Ptolemaios’ freedmen or petty chieftains, perhaps confirm- 
ing Gaius’ fears about the king’s excessive independence.” Several years of 
Roman military operations were necessary before the kingdom of Juba and 
Ptolemaios became the Roman provinces of Mauretania Caesariensis in the 
east and Mauretania Tingitana in the west — a continuing vestige of the dual 
history of the territory — and another client kingdom was absorbed into the 
empire. The sobriquet is usually attached to his grandmother, but Ptole- 
maios of Mauretania was truly the last of the Ptolemies,“ although many 
others were to claim descent from the Hellenistic kings of Egypt.” 


60 Fishwick (supra note 55), pp. 467-73; Duncan Fishwick and Brent D. Shaw, “Ptolemy of Mauretania 
and the Conspiracy of Gaetulicus,” Historia 25, 1976, 4914. 

61 The murder of Ptolemaios was one of the events of Gaius’ reign repudiated by his successor Claudius, 
who was also Ptolemaios’ cousin (Marcus Antonius was their common grandfather). Claudius’ pro- 
consul of Africa during the 40s AC, the future emperor Servius Sulpicius Galba, dedicated statues of 
the late king and his father Juba at Caesarea, probably in the temple of Venus. Fragments of the dedi- 
catory inscription survive: see Marcel LeGlay, “Une Dédicace 4 Venus offerte 4 ‘Caesarea’ (Chstchel) 
par le futur empereur Galba,” in Mélanges d'archéologie, d'épigraphie et d'histoire offerts a Jéréme Carcopino 
(Paris: Hachette, 1966), pp. 629-39; Coltelloni-Trannoy, p. 199. Galba also seems to have made a 
dedication to the Mauretanian dynasty at Tarracina in Italy, his birthplace and sometime residence 
(Pietro Longo, “Nuova documentazione epigrafica di eta romana da Terracina,” AunPerugia 21 n.s. 7, 
1983-4, 318-19. 

62 On the revolt of Aedemon, see Marguerite Rachet, Rome et les Berbéres, Collection Latomus 110 (Paris 
1970), pp. 126-33; Andreas Gutsfeld, Rémische Herrschaft und einheimischer Widerstand in Nordea: 
Militdrische Auseinandersetzungen Roms mit den Nomaden, Heidelberger althistorische Beitrége und 
epigraphische Studien 8 (Stuttgart 1989), pp. 67—72; Fishwick (supra note 55), pp. 473-80. 

63 NH 5.11; Dio 60.89; Fishwick (supra note 55), pp. 480-4; Coltelloni-Trannoy, pp. 60-5. On the 
new provinces, see Philippe Leveau, “La Fin du royaume maure et les origins de la province romaine 
de Maurétanie Césarienne,” BAC n.s. 17b, 1984, 313-21; Maurice Euzennat, “Les Troubles de Mau- 
rétanie,” CRAI 1984, pp. 372-93. j 1) 

64 A final episode in the history of the Mauretanian royal dynasty occurred in AD69, during the civil war 
that erupted after the death of Nero (Tacitus, Histories 2.58). Lucceius Albinus, who had been procurator 
of Judaea and whose excesses had contributed to the revolt that broke out there in the 60s AC ‘Gosephus, 
Jewish Antiquities 20.197—200; Jewish War 2.272), had been moved to Mauretania Caesariensis, and was 
also assigned Mauretania Tingitana during the brief reign of Galba. When Otho becutie emperor, 
Albinus began to build a power base in the former Mauretanian kingdom, threatened Spain, and pro- 
claimed himself King Juba III, adopting the trappings of royalty. This renewed kingdom of a 
was of only a few months’ duration, however, as the new king was soon murdered by agents of Otho’s 
soon-to-be successor Vitellius, and the shadowy kingdom reverted to provincial status. Nonetheless, the 
episode demonstrates that the name Juba still had power and authority nearly half a century after Juba 
II’s death. On Albinus and his ephemeral role as Juba III, see René Rebuffat, “Notes sur les confins de la 
Maurétanie Tingitane et de la Maurétanie Césarienne,” StMagr 4, 1971, 56-60. 

65 In the third century Ac the family of Zenobia, the Palmyrene queen, claimed descent from a Kleo- 
patra, but the reference is too vague to connect it with Kleopatra VII or her children, and since the 
family also claimed as ancestors Dido and Semiramis, it must all be considered skeptically (Trebellius 
Pollio, Tyranni trigenta [HA] 27, 30). 
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In conclusion, the simplest summary of the evidence for the dynasty of 
Juba and Kleopatra Selene is as follows: after their marriage they had at least 
two children: a son, Ptolemaios, born between 13 and 9BC, and a daughter, 
Drusilla, born around 8Bc. If there were other children, they are lost in 
obscurity or died before maturity.“ At sometime after 9BC Kleopatra Selene 
herself died, and although it is impossible to fix the date with certainty, 5 BC 
is most probable. In late 2Bc Juba embarked on an extensive tour of the East 
in the retinue of Gaius Caesar, where he met and married Glaphyra, but the 
marriage was brief, although long enough that Glaphyra received honor 
from the Athenians and recognition as Juba’s spouse. Juba and Glaphyra 
divorced — she then married Archelaos of Judaea and promptly died — and 
Juba returned to Mauretania, probably by AD5, and began to honor his son 
Ptolemaios, now an adolescent, as well as the memory of Kleopatra Selene. 
By AD21 Ptolemaios was raised to joint kingship. Juba died two years later, 
and Ptolemaios ruled until about AD40 and his fatal encounter with the 
emperor Gaius Caligula. Meanwhile, Drusilla of Mauretania had reached 
marriageable age around ADS and sometime thereafter married Felix, but 
had died or divorced him by AD52—4 when he married his third wife, 
Drusilla of Judaea. 

The sporadic and often erroneous information on the members of the 
Mauretanian dynasty does not allow re-creation of the thorough picture 
available for many of the other families of client kings. Implausibilities and 
gaps are numerous, and structuring the available material into a sequence 
that minimizes apparent contradictions may not be the correct interpreta- 
tion of events. The date of Kleopatra Selene’s death remains a puzzle that is 
more than a matter of curiosity, as it would shed light on Juba’s relationship 
with Glaphyra and the birth dates of Ptolemaios and Drusilla. Scholars have 
been too driven by the El Kasr coin hoard to analyze this problem dispas- 
sionately. One wonders why better marriages, among the eastern dynasties, 
were not contracted for either of the known children. No wife of Ptolemaios 
is known, and Drusilla ended up with a disagreeable, arrogant freedman 
whom ancient sources universally condemn. Yet the information is remark- 
ably sparse: only seven members and in-laws of the royal family are known 
by name in the sixty-five years of the Mauretanian client kingdom.” 


66 This may be nothing more than the realities of a world where one-third of the children died in their 
first year, and half in the first decade (Treggiari {supra note 24}, p. 398). On this issue generally, see 
lito Kajanto, On the Problem of the Average Duration of Life in the Roman Empire (Annales Academiae Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae ser. B, vol. 153.2 {Helsinki 1968}), whose statistics are somewhat more optimistic 
than Treggiari’s, and on the pitfalls of estimating longevity in antiquity, see Keith Hopkins, “On the 
Probable Age Structure of the Roman Population,” Population Studies 20, 1966-7, 245-64. 

67 Compare sixty-five years of the other client kingdoms and the contrast is enormous: over the same 
period (25 BC-AD 40) over fifty Herodians and two dozen Kappadokians can be cited by name. 
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EPILOGUE 


When the emperor Gaius Caligula summoned his cousin Ptolemaios of 
Mauretania to the imperial court and then had him executed, he ended 
sixty-five years of client monarchy in Mauretania. This was not a long period 
in the history of the Roman Empire, but it was one of profound changes. 
Mauretania became part of Europe, an orientation that lasted until the 
spread of Islam, and toponyms and political boundaries were established 
that continue today. Yet the personalities of Juba and Kleopatra Selene 
faded into footnotes to history. The polymathic authors of the later Empire, 
Pliny, Plutarch, and Athenaios, so deeply extracted the essence of Juba’s 
writings for their own encyclopedic efforts that the originals were lost, 
perhaps as early as AD 200. 

Kleopatra Selene fared worse than her husband. Although queen of Mau- 
retania and Kyrenaika, and pretender to the Egyptian throne, she became 
little more than a reflection of her husband and parents. She vanishes from 
the literary record after her children’s birth, and even her death date remains 
uncertain. Her daughter Drusilla is remembered only because of her grand- 
parents and husband, not her mother. With the possible exception of Kri- 
nagoras’ obituary epigram, Kleopatra Selene is not mentioned in literature 
outside the shadow of male relatives, and occasionally is hidden even by 
them. In fact, she would be even more ephemeral were it not for the less 
biased evidence of coins and her Egyptian artistic program at Caesarea. Yet a 
significant survival of her influence, perhaps, was the unusually elevated 
status of women at Caesarea in the centuries following her death.’ As late as 
the third century AC there was a prominent educated female aristocracy at 
the city, including personalities such as the grammarian Volusia Tertullina. 
It seems that the legacy of the Ptolemaic queens of Egypt and Mauretania 
continued long beyond their death. 

Moreover, the Mauretanian monarchs have had their impact on the arts in 
modern times. Kleopatra Selene has figured in modern literature, although 


1 Nacéra Benseddik, “Etre femme dans le Maghreb ancien,” AWAL: Cahiers d'études berbéres 20, 1999, 
142-5. 
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excluded by Shakespeare from Antony and Cleopatra.’ Most notable is the 
Cléopatre of Gauthier de Costes, seigneur de La Calprénede (died 1663), an 
epistolary romance published in 1648.’ Both monarchs have appeared in 
opera: Johann Mattheson’s setting of Friedrich Christian Feustking’s libretto 
Die ungliickselige Cleopatra, Kinigen von Egypten, oder Die Betrogene Staats-Liebe 


(1704) recounts events in Alexandria after the Battle of Actium.’ One of the ” 


earliest modern scholarly references to Juba is in Herman Melville’s Moby 
Dick (1851),’ and the shadow of the king is apparent in Jules Verne’s Vingi- 
milles liewes sous les mers (1869). Verne, who was familiar with the major 
ancient sources on Juba,° placed Captain Nemo’s base in the Canaries,’ 
where the passengers on the Nautilus find euphorbion.*® And the treatises of 
Juba are a significant factor in Lindsey Davis’ mystery novel Venus in Copper.” 

Despite these literary and musical memories of the monarchs, they played 
a far greater role in the expansion of modern European civilization. The 
Mauretanian client kingdom completed the process of romanization of the 
Mediterranean, for it was the last extensive area on its shores to come under 
direct Roman control. When it was provincialized, only two small coastal 
areas remained outside the Empire: the Lykian Federation and the Mediter- 
ranean shoreline of the Nabataean kingdom. Juba and Kleopatra Selene thus 


2 Shakespeare's description of the Donations of Alexandria refers to the protagonists’ “unlawful issue 
that their lust since then hath made,” and mentions each of the three boys by name (Act 3, Scene 6). 
His source was Plutarch, Antonius 54, where only the boys are cited. 

This is an incredibly wide-ranging and lengthy tale (1,536 pages in the English translation), which, 

in the fashion of the time and genre, has layer upon layer of material, including among its characters 

Herod the Great, Kleopatra VII, Phraates IV of Parthia, and almost every prominent member of the 

Julio-Claudian family. Kleopatra Selene is wooed by both Marcellus and Tiberius (actually not an 

unreasonable possibility) but ends up with the king of Mauretania, Coriolanus, son of Juba (I). 

4 Following a loose reading of Dio 51.15 (supra, p. 73), Juba (tenor) is present in Alexandria at this 

time, and is enamored not of Selene (a minor character) but of her sister Candace. 

Interestingly, Melville did not quote Juba’s sole extant reference to whales (fr. 3), although he was 

intimately familiar with the source, Pliny, but fr. 53a, from Plutarch, about elephants. See Herman 

Melville, Moby Dick or the Whale (New York: Modern Library 2000), pp. 546-7. 

6 Dr. Pierre Arronax has read Athenaios (1.209), Pliny, Avienus (2.117) and Poseidonios (2.147). Pliny 
is used by Verne as a source for sea monsters (1.5), remindful of Juba, fr. 58 (NH 8.35). References 
here and in the following two notes are to Jules Verne, Vingt milles liewes sous les mers, 2 vols., sixth 
edition (Paris: Hetzel, {n.d.}). 

7 The published text does not specifically locate the base at the islands, although that is Arronax’s 

assumption (2.154), and the Canaries are obliquely mentioned at 2.163. But the first manuscript of 

the novel did place it in the Canaries, a detail later excised by Verne. See Jules Verne, The Extra- 
ordinary Journeys: Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Seas, trans. with intro. and notes by William 

Butcher (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), p. 426. 

Verne 2.162. The juxtaposition of the two survivals of Juba’s researches, the Canaries and euphorbion 

(Verne’s text has “euphorbia”), is a significant insight into Verne’s thinking, since the plant was dis- 

covered by Juba in the Atlas, not the Canaries, and the citations are quite separate in NH. 

9 Lindsey Davis, Venus in Copper (London: Hutchinson, 1991). The details cannot be revealed to anyone 
who has not read the book. 
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brought che Roman encirclement — typified in the concept of mare nostrum — 
to its fulfillment. Their reach went farther, however, since through their 
efforts Rome learned much about the African continent, the Atlantic 
islands, and the routes to India. This laid the pattern for the multicultural 
world that was the later Empire, manifested in the ethnic diversity of the 
Mauretanian dynasty itself. 

Because Africa was separated from the European world with the rise of 
Islam, the impact of royal Mauretania on the expansion of European civil- 
ization has been severely diminished or even forgotten. But in the fourteenth 
century, when European exploration started anew in western Africa and the 
adjacent Atlantic, Europe began to be reacquainted with Juba’s world, as 
Portuguese and Spanish explorers moved down the West African coast and 
into the Atlantic islands. Their guide was Juba’s Libyka, but it was now so 
deeply buried in Pliny’s Natural History that Juba’s authorship was ignored. 
In 1344 the Castilian Don Luis de la Cerda received papal permission to 
acquire islands in the Atlantic. He had never seen them, and indeed did not 
know where they were, but in his petition to Pope Clement VI he listed 
their names, lifted directly from Pliny’s mixed Latin and Greek toponyms 
for the Canary Islands, themselves taken from Libyka. Don Luis never saw 
the islands that the Pope had granted him, but was responsible for introduc- 
ing Juba’s names to modern Europe.'? Although the others were eventually 
changed, Juba’s Kynika, which had become Pliny’s Canaria, became Gran 
Canaria in Spanish and the name for the entire group.'' Soon Juba’s Purple 
Islands would become a Portuguese outpost named Mogador. 

During the years 1497-9 Vasco da Gama made it all the way around 
Africa to India, recreating the connection between northwest Africa and 
India implicit in Juba’s Libyka and On Arabia. At the same time, Columbus 
was making his voyages to America. He too was acquainted, unknowingly, 
with Juba, through Pliny, since he owned Cristoforo Landino’s Italian trans- 
lation of the Natural History, published in Venice in 1489.'* He had previ- 
ously owned Tractatus de imagine mundi by Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1420), 
published in Louvain between 1480 and 1483, and had underlined a passage 
that implied that the distance from northwest Africa to India was not great. 
D’Ailly cited Pliny as his source, and this caused Columbus to purchase his 
own text of the Roman author. Thus he came to know the tales of circuitous 
routes to India, and of Indians in strange places and in the farthest corners of 


10 For early modern exploration of the Canaries, see John Mercer, The Canary Islanders: Their Prehistory, 
Conquest and Survival (London: Collings, 1980), pp. 155-9. 

11 William D. Phillips, Jr., and Carla Rahn Phillips, The Worlds of Christopher Columbus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), pp. 56-7. As previously noted (supra, Chapter 8, note 81), the 
name of Canaria is not now applied to the island with that name in antiquity. 

12 Columbus’ copy still exists, with its copious marginal notes, in the Biblioteca Colombina, Seville 
(Paolo Emilio Taviani, Christopher Columbus: The Grand Design, trans. William Weaver {London: 
Orbis, 1985], pp. 174—7). 
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the earth. To Columbus, ic would have been perfectly reasonable to find 
Indians in the western Atlantic, much as Q. Metellus Celer had found them 
in the North Sea in the 50s Bc. Pliny’s description of this encounter would 
have been an inspiration to Columbus, as it also tells of another half of the 
world beyond the ocean: “thus the surrounding seas are on all sides, and 
with the globe divided part of the earth is separated from us.” Half a 
century later, Spanish explorers would be building further on Pliny’s sum- 
mation of On Arabia by creating their own myths of fabulous wealth in iso- 
lated places, most notably the tale of Cibola.'4 The impact of Juba was 
subtle, almost hidden, but profound. 

Pliny was prescient when he wrote that Juba was remembered more for 
his scholarship than his kingship.'* The political system and world that Juba 
and Kleopatra Selene represented has long vanished. Kleopatra Selene herself 
has disappeared almost entirely, and Juba’s writings nearly so. Yet they 
moved European reach beyond the Mediterranean, from northwest Africa to 
India — the entire southern extent of the world — and thus made possible the 
ideas that discovered the New World, foretold and indeed named by Pliny’s 
contemporary Seneca in his Medea:'° 


There will come an era in the future when the Ocean will release its 
chains and the full extent of the earth will be revealed. Tethys will 
disclose new worlds and Thule will not be the farthest land. 


13 NH 2.170: “sic maria circumfusa undique dividuo globo partem orbis auferent nobis.” 

14 The story of Cibola was first reported by Fray Marcos de Niza in 1539, who wrote of seven large cities 
whose gates and houses were built with precious stones — strikingly similar to the reports of Arabian 
houses preserved by Pliny ftom Juba’s Ox Arabia — and which was the center of an area of indescrib- 
able riches, larger in population than Mexico City (described in the Re/acién of Fray Marcos de Niza: 
see Clive Hallenbeck, The Journey of Fray Marcos de Niza {Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1987], pp. lviii-Ixix). Cibola is generally agreed to be the Zujii villages of west-central New 
Mexico (Hallenback, p. 41), hardly the size of Mexico City or displaying the wealth reported by Fray 
Marcos, who claimed autopsy. See also Stephen Clissold, The Seven Cities of Cibola (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1961), pp. 103-16. 

In the retinue of Fray Marcos as guide was a Moorish slave named Esteban, from Azamor in 
Morocco (Clissold, p. 39). He owed his presence to having been on the earlier dramatic journey of 
Cabeza de Vaca, who had gone overland from the Gulf of Mexico to Mexico City in 1527-36, the 
first to report on the assumed riches of the future American Southwest. Esteban was sent in advance 
by Fray Marcos to locate Cfbola and was killed there by the natives, adding to its mythic quality, and 
the reason that Marcos did not enter the city but viewed it only from afar (Fray Marcos, Relacién 
{Hallenbeck, pp. Ixvi-Ixviii]). There is a certain irony that someone who was a descendant of Juba’s 
subjects should play such a role in the dissemination of the myth of wealthy remote cities. 

15 NH 5.16. 

16 Seneca, Medea 375-9: 


Venient annis saecula seris 
quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
laxet, et ingens pateat tellus 
Tethysque; novos detegat orbes, 
nec sit terris ultima Thule. 
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Appendix 1 


THE PUBLISHED WORKS OF 
JUBA II 


The following catalog lists the known works of Juba IJ, with the original 
title, the best evidence as to their length and date of publication, the page 
numbers of the major discussion in the above text, and the source of the 
known fragments, with both the actual citation and the fragment numbers 
in FGrHist. A broader view of fragments has been assumed than that of 
Jacoby, not limited merely to passages where the author is cited by name. 
Fragments are not always easily attributed to a specific work, and this is 
especially a problem with Libyka and On Arabia — as the line of separation 
between these treatises in the Red Sea area is not certain — and between the 
Roman Archaeology and the Resemblances. Spurious or doubtful works are not 
included, as these are inevitably due to late epitomes of sections of the major 


works. 


Catalog 


1 Roman Archaeology (Poaporktic apxyororoyta {fr. 12} or ‘Paparktic 
iotopta {fr. 9, 10]}). Two books (fr. 10), composed ca. 30-25 BC. 
Pp. 166-70. This may be the same as, or overlap with, the Resemblances, 
and in many cases it is not possible to separate the fragments between 
the two. 

Fragments: 

Pliny, NH 10.126—7 (fr. 60). 

Plutarch, Numa 7 (fr. 88), 13 (fr. 89); Romulus 14 (fr. 23), 15 
(fr. 90), 17 (fr. 24); Sulla 16 (fr. 27); Comparison of Pelopidas and 
Marcellus 1 (fr. 25); Roman Question 4 (fr. 91), 24 (fr. 95), 59 
(fr. 92), 78 (fr. 93), 89 (fr. 94). { 

Stephanos of Byzantion, “ABopvytvec (fr. 9), Appakn (fr. 26), 
Nopavtta (fr. 12), AaBiviov (fr. 11), Qotia (fr. 10). 


2 Resemblances (Opovdtntes {fr. 14} or Mepi ‘Oporothytev {fr. 13}). At 


least fifteen books (fr. 13), composed ca. 30-25 BC. Pp. 170-3. 
Fragments: 
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Athenaios 9.76 it. JO), 4.170 (fr. 14), 6.229 (fr. 87). 

Etymologicum Magnum 277.37 (ft. 97). 

Hesychios, Bptyes (fr. 98), Ké&ptn (fr. 13a), KOptHy (fr. 13b), 
KvALK<€>10 (fr. 99), ABo@ottny (fr. 100). 

Plutarch, Numa 7 (fr. 88), 13 (fr. 89); Romulus 14-15 (fr. 23,90): 
Marcellus 8.4—5; Roman Question 24 (fr. 95), 54, 59 (fr. 92), 78 
(fr. 93), 89 (fr. 94). 


3 On Painting (epi Cwypa&gov {fr. 20] or Tlepi ypaguciis [fr. 21; 
FGrHist #275, T15}). At least eight books (fr. 20), composed 
30-25 Bc. Pp. 173-4. 

Fragments: 
Harpokration, Tappcoros (fr. 20), TloAvyvatosg (fr. 21). 
Photios, Bibliotheka 161 (FGrHist #275, T15). 


4 Theatrical History (@eatpicfic iotopia {fr. 15]). At least seventeen books 
(FGrHist #275, T15), composed perhaps 30-25 BC, or later. Pp. 174-7. 
Fragments: 

Athenaios 1.15 (fr. 80), 4.175-85 (fr. 15a, 16, 81-4), 8.343 
(fr. 104), 14.660 (fr. 86). 

Hesychios, BAitupi Kai oxivdawdc (fr. 85), KA@mELOL (fr. 17), 
oapBd«Ky (fr. 15b). 

Photios, Bibliotheka 161 (FGrHist #275, T15). 

Scholia on Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazousai 1175 (fr. 18). 

Scholia on Demosthenes, On the Embassy 247 (fr. 19). 


> The Wanderings of Hanno (ai “Avv@voc mévan). Composed before 
25 BC, perhaps later incorporated into Libyka. This may have been 
merely a translation of Hanno’s report. P. 177. 
Fragments: 
Athenaios 3.83 (fr. 6). 
Hesychios, AiBv@oitny (fr. 100)? 
Pliny, NH 6.200. 


6 On Euphorbion. No Greek title preserved; cf. fr. 7. A brief pamphlet, 
composed after 25 Bc. Pp. 178-9. 
Fragments: 
Dioskourides 3.82 (fr. 8b). 
Galen, On the Combining of Drugs According to Place 1 (Kiihn 
13.270-1) (fr. 8a). 
Pliny, NH 5.16 (fr. 42), 25.779 (fr. 1). 


Libyka (AiBO«e {fr. 5} or Mepi AiBong [fr. 6}). At least three books 
(fr. 5), composed 25-5 Bc. Pp. 183~211. 
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ad 


era eS! 
ay On the Characteristics of Animals 7.23 (fr. 55), 7.44 (fr. 53b), 
9.58 (49), 14.6. 
Ammianus Marcellinus 22.15.8—11 (fr. 38b). 
Athenaios 3.83 (fr. 6), 6.229 (fr. 87). 
Geoponika 15.2.21 (fr. a mi 
Heschyios, AiBv@ottny (fr. 100). 
Panes, Beye Apollonios 2.13 (fr. 47b, 50), 2.16 (fr. 52). 
Pliny, NH 5.16 (fr. 42), 5.514 (fr. 38a), 5.59 (fr. 39), 6.175-80 
(fe., 35-7), 6.200—5 (fr.. 43-4), 8.2-3, 8.7 CGeed7a), 8.113—15 
(fr. 54), 8.24-6, 8.35 (fr. 58), 8.48-52, 8.69, 8.107 (fr. 57), 
8.155 (fr. 59), 9.115 (fr. 71), 10.126—7 (fr. 60), 13.47—8, 13.142 
(fr. 67), 31.18 (fr. 40-1), 35.39 (fr. 74), 37.234 (fr. 76), 37.69 
(fr. 77), 37.1078 (fr. 75), 37.114 (fr. 79). 
Plutarch, Whether Land Or Sea Animals Are Wiser 17 (fr. 51a, 53a), 
25 (fr. 51b). 
{Plutarch}, Greek and Roman Parallels 23 (fr. 5). 
Scholia to Pollux 5.88 (fr. 48). 
Solinus 27.15 (fr. 56). 


8 On Arabia. No Greek title preserved; cf. fr. 1-3, esp. fr. 3 (“de 
Arabia”). Length not preserved; composed 2 BC-AD 5. Pp. 227-43. 
Fragments: 

Aelian, On the Characteristics of Animals 15.8 (fr. 70). 
Etymologicum Magnum mie . 97)? 
chios, TepéBiv@oc (fr. 45)? 

° Pe NH Me eaé-106 (fr. 28), 6.124 (fr. 29), 6.136-56 
(fr. 1, 30-3), 6.165-71 (fr. 34), 9.115 (fr. 71), 12.38—9 (fr. 62), 
12.51-81 (fr. 2, 63-5), 13.34 (fr. 66), 13.142 (fr. 67), 15.99 
(fe: 68); 25.14 Gr: 69), 31-18 Ge. 41), 32:10 Ge 3), 33.118 
(fr. 72), 35°39" Ce: 74); 36.163: e773), 37.24 Ue. 76),. 37.73 
(fr. 78), 37.107—8 (fr. 75). 

Solinus 52.19 (fr. 101). 


9 On Assyria Mepi “Acovpiov {fr. 4}). Two books (fr. 4); date uncertain 
(perhaps a section of On Arabia). Pp. 237-8. 
Fragments: 
Herodian (grammarian) 13.28 (fr. 46)? 
Pliny, NH 8.155 (fr. 59)? 
Tatian, Oration to the Greeks 36 (fr. 4). 


10 Epigrams. One extant (6 lines), written after 25 BC. Pp. 80-1. 


Athenaios 8.343 (fr. 104). 
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The Numidian royal line (Stemma B) 


A endix 2 The connections in the earlier generations are speculative. It is not certain 
= whether Massinissa Il was the son of, or even a descendant of, Masteabar. 
STE MMATA Masteabar and his descendants ruled over a small territory within Numidia 
while Hiempsal II and then Juba I controlled most of the region. 
The family and connections of Juba II and Kleopatra Ailymas 


Selene (Stemma A) SS ie 
All the descendants and connections of Juba II and Kleopatra Selene are ae 


son et 
shown, but this stemma is highly selective with respect to the relations of 
Augustus, including only those who are prominent in the text or necess 


ary Zilalsan 
ih to show family relations. Birth and death dates of the Mauretanians i 


can 


A e ; % i Hasdrubal 
| il be speculative and are discussed in the text. For a more complete Julio- H of Carthage 
I Claudian stemma, see NP 2 (1997) 303-4. H died 221 ac 
C. Julius Caesar : 
died 85 ac i = Sephories Gaia Oezalces Mazaetullus 
| | both died ca. 203 8c died ca. 205 Bc died ca. 203 Bc died ca. 203 sc 
i} Julia = C. Marius | 
| died 51 8c 157-87 
1 ‘“ Massinissa Capussa 
238-148 ac died ca. 203 ac 
ruled 205-148 sc 
C. Octavius = Atia Ptolemaios XII 
died 59 sc died 43 pc 
te Misagetes _ Micipsa Gulussa Mastanabal = Sthembanon Bogudes _—38 other 
ambassador ruled ruled ruled born 152 sc an ee sons 
148-140 Bc 
Scribonia = Octavian Octavia = M. Antonius = Kleopatra VII = Julius Caesar = Cornelia toGreece " “148-118 Bc 148-140 8c 
(Augustus) 64-11 Bc 86-30 Bc 69-30 Bc 100-44 sc Ya’azan 
63 Bc—aD 14 @ 
' ida 
Kaisarion Julia = Cn. Pompeius Adherbal —_ Hiempsal | ae nee er 
5 - i 47-30 sc died 106-48 ac ruled ruled 118 Bc iving in r 
M. Agrippa = Julia Eyike 118-112 ec Rome, 1128c 118-105 8c 105-ca. 88 Bc 
63-12ec | 39 8c-a0 14 | 
C. Caesar | ; 
| 
20 Bc—ap 4 bet another son Oxynta(s)  Masteabar ea jag 
of Numidia — nga 4 2 88-62/50 sc 
died 46 ac after 101 8c Italy, 88-81 ec (?) 
Archelaos (Stemma B) ca. 4 BC 
of Kappadokia H 2 i? rd 
died av 17 cr taee ee Masintha _Massinissa II Juba | 
(1) claimant ruled 81—46 sc ruled 62/50—46 ac 
Alexandros = Glaphyra_ = JUBAIl = KLEOPATRA SELENE Alexandros Helios Ptolemaios ta = 
of Judaea 36 BC-AD 5 48 Bc— 40-5 Bc 40-28/25 sc Philadelphos 
died 1 ac AD 23/24 36-29 ac Arabion JUBA II 
(3) ruled 46-41 sc (?) 48 Bc—ap 23/24 
Archelaos = : (Stemma A) 
hana pe Ptolemaios Drusilla = Antonius Felix 
13/9 Bc—ap 40 born 8 sc? proc. of Judaea 


AD 52-60 
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The indigenous Mauretanian royal line (Stemma C) 


The connection between Baga and Bocchus I is unknown. It is not certain 
whether Mastanesosus was the son of Bocchus I, or the exact relationship of 
Bogudes II to the rest of the family. 


Baga 
on throne ca. 204 Bc 


Bocchus | 
ruled ca. 120-80 sc 


| 


Bogudes | (Mastane) sosus Volux 


on throne ca. 80 Bc on throne fought in 
protesttesteestteeseceee ca. 62 Bc Jugurthine War 
2 2 
i : 
: Bocchus II 
Eunoé Maura = Bogudes II ruled 
on throne by 49 Bc ca. 64-33 Bc 
abdicated 38 sc 
died 31 Bc 
sons 
in Spain, 45 sc 
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Appendix 3 
CLIENT KINGSHIP 


The institution that is popularly called “client kingship” pervades any 
study of Juba II and his Numidian and Mauretanian predecessors.’ It 
developed out of Rome’s first contacts with royal dynasties in the second 
century BC, reached its peak in the years of the latest Republic and under 
Augustus and Tiberius, and faded by the end of the Julio-Claudians, 
although lasting, to some extent, into the late Empire. The antecedents 
may be as early as Rome’s spreading contacts with chieftains in the remoter 
areas of Italy, and the concept gained strength during the wars with 
Carthage, when Rome was in desperate need of allies. The close and 
lengthy relationships with Hieron II of Syracuse and Massinissa of Numidia 
epitomized the developing institution. Both kings, after initial alliance 
with the Carthaginians, became convinced of Roman power and chose to 
enter into a subordinate relationship, effectively offering loyalty and mili- 
tary support to Rome in return for their own self-preservation and the con- 
tinued prosperity of their kingdoms. 

As the term “client king” implies, the relationship between Rome and 
king is seen as analogous to that of patron and client in Roman society: the 
client (or king) shows respect and loyalty in return for favors and benefits. 
Such was the case with the Spanish allies of C. Pompeius Magnus, who 
were described as “old and faithful clients.”* Yet the parallel is not exact. 
Client kings, in theory, were officially connected to the Roman state, not an 
individual, although the first contacts that many potential kings had was 
with a Roman individual of power and authority, and in the imperial 
period the relationship often had personal ramifications between king and 


1 The best study on client kingship is Braund, Friendly King, the only thorough examination of the 
phenomenon, with an extensive bibliography, to which the following summary is indebted. Many 
other works touch on the issue, but in more specific and limited ways, especially E. Badian, Foreign 
Clientelae, 264—70 B.C. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958); Mario Pani, Roma e i re d’Oriente da Augusto a 
Tiberio (Bari 1972); Erich S. Gruen, The Hellenistic World and the Coming of Rome (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1984); Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty; and Kokkinos, Herodian Dynasty. 

2 Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 19.5: “Cn. Pompei veteres fidosque clientis.” 
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emperor. Moreover, the term “client king” does not truly exist in ancient 
3 A tee 

literature.’ What seems a more legitimate phrase, insofar as the Romans 
had one, was “the friendly and allied king” (“rex amicus sociusque”), which 


also describes the concept more correctly, as definitively outlined by 
Suetonius: 


The friendly and allied kings each founded a city called Caesarea in 
their own kingdom and intended, moreover, to complete together the 
Athenian temple of Olympian Juppiter — left unfinished since 
antiquity — using common funds, and to dedicate it to his {Augus- 
tus’} Genius. Often, leaving their kingdoms, they would present 
themselves regularly in the fashion of a client, showing respect, 
dressed in the toga and without royal insignia, not only in Rome but 
traveling throughout the provinces.‘ 


Crucial here is the assertion that the kings acted “more clientium,” a 
reminder of Sallust’s “veteres fidosque clientis.” Yet the literature is 
imprecise and relies more on the actions and characteristics of the kings 
rather than seeking a strict definition or terminology for them. But there 
was a procedure by which client kings were created, and the concept 
served both Rome and king: the king received the prestige and support 
that came from association with Rome, and Rome obtained the benefits of 
a sympathetic and powerful person at the dangerous margins of the 
Empire. Yet the situation was always tense: Rome and king frequently did 
not see eye to eye about management of the kingdom, and local concerns 
of high priority to the king might be seen as irrelevant or even threatening 
to Rome. As most of the Augustan kings found out, it was impossible to 
do everything right.’ 

The process of becoming a client king was most frequently initiated, in 
some manner, by the Roman magistrates who were in the vicinity of the 
kingdom, perhaps acting on a request by the potential king himself.° Yet 
legally only the Senate could actually create a client king, and acceptance of 
an individual as king was often part of its formal ratification of the acts of its 


3 Braund, Friendly King, pp. 23-4. 
4 Suetonius, Augustus 60: 


Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque regno Caesareas urbes condiderent et 
cuncti simul aedem Iovis Olympii Athenis antiquitus incohatam perficere communi 
sumptu destinaverunt Genioque eius dedicare; ac saepe regnis relictis non Romae modo 
sed et provincias peragranti cotidiana officia togati ac sine regio insigne more clientium 
praestiterunt. 


5 Braund, Friendly King, pp. 98-9. 
6 Braund, Friendly King, pp. 23-7. 


magistrates in nearby or adjoining provinces, One of the sins Antonius com- 
mitted during the Donations of Alexandria was that he was creating kings 
and kingdoms without Senatorial approval. The later history of the 
Seleukids demonstrates the implications of Senate involvement. Demetrios I 
was put forth as client king by the elder Tiberius Gracchus but the Senate 
never ratified the decision,’ and the kingdom remained independent of 
Rome for nearly a century longer until Antiochos XIII was similarly nom- 
inated by L. Licinius Lucullus but also ignored by the Senate, whereupon he 
was assassinated, the Seleukid kingdom collapsed, and Pompeius created the 
province of Syria.® 

The most complete information on the accession of a client king comes 
from that of Herod the Great.’ Josephus, in an essential passage for under- 
standing the establishment of client kingship, recorded the process: 


Because of the memory of the hospitality of Antipatros [Herod’s 
father}, and because of the money Herod would give him if he 
became king, which he had promised before when he had been 
made tetrarch, but most of all because of his hatred of [the Has- 
monean]} Antigonos — for he believed him to be seditious and an 
enemy of the Romans — Antonius was ready to give Herod the 
assistance that he wanted. Caesar [Octavian], because of the cam- 
paigns in Egypt on which Antipatros had assisted his father { Julius 
Caesar} with hospitality and favor in every way, and because Anto- 
nius was exceedingly eager in the matter of Herod, was ready to 
accept this petition and cooperate in what Herod wished. Thus 
Messalla, and afterwards Atratinus, convened the Senate and pre- 
sented Herod, and recounted the good deeds of his father and made 
mention of his own favor to the Romans.... Antonius came 
forward and told them that because of the forthcoming war against 
the Parthians it was advantageous that Herod be king. And all 
agreed and so voted.... So great was Antonius’ esteem for Herod 
that not only did he obtain the kingship for him against his expec- 
tations (for Herod had come to him not seeking this, not believing 
that the Romans would give it to him, but rather to one of the 
ruling family, and thus to make the claim for the brother of his wife 
{the Hasmonean Aristoboulos III}) ... but made it all possible in 
only seven days.... When the Senate adjourned, Antonius and 
Caesar went out with Herod between them, with the consuls and 


7 Polybios 31.33.3 
8 Justin 40.22.3. 
9 Roller, Herod, pp. 10-17. 
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other magistrates leading, to make sacrifice and to deposit the 
decree on the Capitol.'° 


The account is replete with a strong sense of the personal, as Herod’s father 


Antipatros, now dead, was mentioned at every level of the process. Herod had 
no claim to be king, and, moreover, the matter was implemented without the 
involvement of those Herod was to rule. This meant serious problems, and it 
took three years and extensive Roman military intervention before Herod 
could actually take up his kingship in anything other than theory. 

Such conspiring by Rome and king meant that the relationship between 
ruler and ruled could be difficult: at worst the ruler was seen as a Romar 
puppet with little concern for the interests of the people, an attitude not 
eased by the weak claims client kings often had to the territories they came 
to rule. Thus availability, proven competence, and friendship of prominent 
Romans were the factors in becoming a client king, not a legal claim. But 
this meant that there was inevitably tension between ruler and ruled. 
Roman involvement in these quarrels might aggravate matters without 
strengthening the king: there are many well-known examples from the 
Herodians. 

As outlined previously, the major responsibilities (to Rome) of the kings 
were the provision of military aid (often placing the king in an impossible 
position) and the creation of a suitable Roman environment, both in the 
personal life of the king and his family and also within his territory. This 
was again a possible source of tension between king and subjects. In return, 


10 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 14.381-9: 


TO HEV KATH LVINV tg Avtimc&tpov Eeviac, te 58 Kai bxd XAPNLAtOV Ov adta@ 
dHoeLv “Hpwdnc, ei yévoito Pacidebs, dnéoyeto KaOdS Kai mpdtepov Ste 
TetpapynG anedeserkto, TOAD pévtor WAAAoV Sie TO TMpog “Avtiyovov pisos 
(Staclactiy yap Kai Papatorg éx8pdov adtov breArcuPave) TPOBVLOG FV Otc 
‘Hpddng mapexcrer ovrArAauBavecdar. Katoap pév obv Kai 81& tas “Avtimetpov 
otpatetac, Gg kat Aiyontov adtod t natpi ovvbujveyKe, Kai thy Eeviav Kai 
thy Ev Graco. edvoray, xapiCopevos 58 Kai Avtmvie opddpa tepi tov “Hpodnv 
éomovdaKét, mpdc thy G€i@ow Kai tiv @v éPodd|eto ‘Hpddn¢ OvvEpytav 
ETOYS TEPOG Nv. ovvayayovtes S& tiv BovAtv MecotAac Kai pet adtov 
ATPOtivoc, NUpAotHodpevor tov “HpHdnv ths te tod NATPUG EEPYEDIAG adTOD 
dieEhecay, Kai fv adtdg mpds ‘Papaiovs etzev edvornv brepLipvnoKovy. ... 
"AVt@VLOG Ed13a0KEV AdtOds HG KAI TPs TOV KATO Tlé&p8wv ndAELo0v “Hpodnv 
Baoirever ovpgéper. Kai 5dEav todto N&oL wnotCovtar. 

Kai todto 10 HéyLoTOV FV tig “Avtwviov mepi tov ‘Hp@dnv onovdiic, Str ph 
HOvov adTH tiv Paciretav odk erAniCovti TEPlLETOINSATO (Od Yap Eig EavTOV 
aveBn TAdtHY aitNGdpEVoG, od yap évouiCev adt@ tod¢ ‘Popatovg mapéEerv, 
Tots EK TOD yévovg 0g ExovtAS AdTIV 51ddva1, GAA TO Tig Yovarkds GSEAPO 
AaPetv).... GAA StL Kai Entk Taig micarg Epos TUpESXEV.... KvOEions Sz 
This Bovafic, péoov xovtes “Hpodnv “Avtdviog Kai Kotoap &&heoav, 
Mpoayovtov Gyo taig Kraig &pxaic tHv dmdtoVv, Obcovtés te Kai TO ddypa 
KATABNOOPLEVOL Eig TO KaretaALov. 
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the king and his family might receive an education in Rome, Roman citi- 
zenship, the right to Roman ornaments and badges of office (and, from the 
mid-firse century AC, senatorial rank), and at least the theoretical commit- 
ment to Roman help in times of difficulty.'' Thus the client kingdoms 
became islands of Roman culture, with cities named Caesarea or some form 
of Sebasteia, Roman festivals and cults, and a Greco-Roman court circle. 
The king himself might have scholarly tastes, and, in fact, the idea of a 
scholarly king fitted into the contemporary image of the client king as 
civilizer, and brought him, in some ways, closer to the Platonic ideal of 
kingship. 

An important expectation of client kingship was to demonstrate honor 
and respect toward the Greek world and its ancient institutions, and thereby 
show that the king and his kingdom were truly civilized. This was an old 
attitude — Maussolos of Halikarnassos and the Attalid kings of Pergamon 
were famous for it — but became a necessary component of the world of 
client kingship. Since most of the kingdoms were in or near the Greek 
world, Hellenism was perhaps neither difficult nor unnatural, yet even the 
kings remote from Greek territory also adopted it as a conscious policy. 
Massinissa of Numidia may have been one of the first. Herod the Great 
began his career of architectural endowment not in his own territories but 
on Rhodes, which had a lengthy history of royal patronage. Herod could also 
demonstrate his respect for traditional Greek institutions by rebuilding the 
bouleterion at the free city of Askalon.’” 

There was no better way for the kings to demonstrate their Hellenism 
than to honor the most distinguished institution of the Greek world, the 
Olympic Games, and its most famous city, Athens. At Olympia, Herod was 
agonothetes in 12 BC, and perpetually endowed the games.'* Archelaos of Kap- 
padokia also lent his prestige and, presumably, provided financial 
assistance.'“ Support of Athens was virtually a requirement of a client king.” 
The Herodians, Archelaos and his family, and Juba and his family all 
bestowed their patronage on the city.'° Needless to say, honoring Athens in 
particular and Hellenism in general served the kings well, for they were 
acting with political correctness within the Augustan world. 


11 Braund, Friendly King, pp. 9-17, 27-9, 39-46. 

12 Roller, Herod, pp. 233-4, 216-19. 

13 Roller, Herod, pp. 230-1. 

14 OGIS 359. 

15 Suetonius, Agustus 60; see David Braund, “Greeks and Barbarians: The Black Sea Region and Hel- 
lenism under the Early Empire,” in The Early Roman Empire in the East, ed. Susan E. Alcock, Oxbow 
Monograph 95, 1997, pp. 123-5. 

16 Herod the Great: Josephus, Jewish War 1.425; OGIS 414; IG 2.2.3441; Roller, Herod, pp. 219-20. 
Herod of Chalkis: OGIS 427; Berenike of Judaea: OGIS 428. Archelaos of Kappadokia: OGIS 357, 
360. Glaphyra of Kappadokia: OGIS 363. Juba II of Mauretania: IG 2—3*.3436 (for his possible 
endowment of the Gymnasion of Ptolemaios, supra, pp. 136-7). Ptolemaios of Mauretania: OGIS 
197. An unnamed daughter of Juba II: IG 27.3439. 
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Buc the position of che clienc king was always precarious, representing: a 
futile attempt to achieve an impossible balance between local and Roman 
needs. If measured as a step in the process of romanization, the client kings 
were a success, as kingdom after kingdom became a province, although this 
was often as destabilizing as the king’s accession had been. But in a personal 
sense the kings were failures, because their rule rarely was totally successful 
and few died naturally in full possession of their kingdoms. Roman removal 
of them from office was frequent. 

The easiest transition to direct Roman control was for a king to will his 
territory to Rome." This had antecedents long before the concept of client 
kingship was formalized: the most famous example is that of Attalos III of 
Pergamon."* The earliest seems to be the case of Ptolemaios VIII, who, as 
king of Kyrene, published his will on a stele there in 155 BC: 


Fifteenth year, month of Loios; with Good Fortune. 

This was decreed by king Prolemaios son of Ptolemaios and 
queen Kleopatra, gods manifest, the younger. A copy of this has 
been sent to Rome. 

May it be permitted to me, with the benevolence of the gods, to 
take appropriate vengeance upon those implicated in the impious 
plot against me who have undertaken to deprive me not only of my 
kingdom but also of my life. But if something were to happen to 
me in accordance with mortal men before I have left successors to 
my kingdom, I leave to the Romans my proper kingdom, with 
whom, from the beginning, I have truly preserved friendship and 
alliance. To them I entrust the preservation of affairs, imploring 
them by all the gods and their own good reputation that if anyone 
were to attack either the cities or the countryside they would help, 
according to our friendship and alliance, and with justice, using all 
their power. As witnesses to this I name Zeus of the Capitol and the 
Great Gods and the Sun and Founder Apollo, to whom the writings 
in this matter have been consecrated. 

With Good Fortune.'? 


17 Braund, Friendly King, pp. 129-55. 

18 Despite the familiarity of this incident, the sources are scattered: see Braund, Friendly King 
pp. 131-3. 

19 SEG 9.7: 


“Etovug TevteKardsexdtov, [iNVvog Adiov. | Ayaef. toxnu. Téde 51€8et0 Pacireds 
| TtoAepatog Pactréws ItoAepaton | Kai Bacidicons KAeonttpac, beOv | Em- 
Pavav, 6 vedtepog Ov Kai ta &vtiypapa | eic Popnv sangotaAtor. — Ein pév 
pow | Het& tic TOV e@v edpevercs peteretv | Kataeiws todsg GVOTHGApEVOUS 
émi pe | tH avdorov émBovdiy Kai mpoeropévovs | pt povov [ov] tic 
Baoiretac, GAAG Kai | tod Cfiv otepfioa pe av SE 1 ovUPoivm | tOv 
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Prolemaios cited a plot against his life and possible revolts after his death as 
reasons for bequeathing his kingdom to Rome, invoking Juppiter Capitol- 
inus as witness, He also made it explicit that Rome was to receive the 
kingdom only if he died without heirs; in fact he ruled another forty years, 
and when he died, his son Ptolemaios [IX was an adult and inherited both 
Kyrene and Egypt. So the will of Attalos III is the earliest by which Rome 
actually received territory, and this became embroiled in the legislative 
reforms of Tiberius Gracchus, who seems to have seen it as offering financial 
rather than territorial advantages. There are a number of other bequests, 
especially involving the Ptolemies and their far-flung territories, from the 
late second and early first centuries BC, but generally, for one reason or 
another, Rome did not benefit from these, although they might have helped 
foster the idea that the natural evolution of kingship was Roman acquisition 
of territory. 

In the empire, will-making by kings naturally focused on the imperial 
family. Herod the Great, with the permission of Augustus, publicly named 
his successors (although this went through several stages as Herod killed off 
so many of his heirs), and left large legacies of land and money to members 
of his family.”° In addition, he left inheritances to Augustus, Livia, and other 
members, friends, and freedmen of the imperial family. Augustus was made 
executor and there was a long and protracted struggle as a variety of parties 
contested the will. Significantly, Augustus upheld the financial legacies but 
restructured the territories, denying any of Herod’s sons the title of king and 
dividing up the kingdom into three principalities closely watched by Rome. 
He also donated money to Herod’s heirs and provided dowries for his 
daughters.”! 

These wills furthered the interests of both king and Rome: they were out- 
standing examples of loyalty and devotion on the part of the king, and also 
helped deter the threat of assassination or succession wars. As the object of 
bequests changed from the Roman state to the emperor, the relationship was 


Kat &vOpwnov mpotepov 7 Sraddxoug | &nodinetv tic Bactietac, Katareino | 
‘Papators tiv KAOhKOvVoGY por Pactretay, | oi¢ a apxfig THY TE PLALaV Kai Thy 
| ovppaxyiay yvnoiws ovvtetipyKa: | toig Sadtotg nopoKxatatidepor TOL 
Tpaypata | cvvtnpety, EvevXOPEVOG KATH TE TOV BE@V | TaVtMV Kai Tig EADTOV 
evdokias, iv tiveg | Eximow 7 tac nOAEoW F TH Xdpar, Pondetv | Kate tiv 
QUriav Kai cvppaxiay tiv [mpdc] | pds GAANAOVS piv yevowévny Kai tO | 
Sixaiov navti odéver. | — Ma&ptvpag dé tobtmv noiodpor Ata te tov | 
Kanethaov Kai tovg MeyaArovg Ge0vc | Kai tov “HAtov Kai tov “Apynyétny 
-AnddA@va, | Tap Gt Kai ta mepi todtov &vigpwtor ypoppata. | ToynL the 
ayaer. 
See Giinther Hélbl, A History of the Ptolemaic Empire, trans. Tina Saavedra (London: Routledge, 2001), 
p. 187. 
20 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 17.188—90, 321. 
21 Josephus, Jewish War 2.99-100; Jewish Antiquities 17.321-3. 
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again personalized and returned to a closer analogy to that between patron 
and client, but with greater implications since peoples and territories were 
involved. But it also provided the basis for evolution from client kingdom to 
province and thus imperial expansion. 

As noted, the king had to tread a narrow path between loyalty to his 
kingdom and to Rome, duties that could easily become mutually exclusive. 
Rome had long been a preferred place of refuge for barbarian royalty in diffi- 
culty at home: this is, in part, why Herod ended up there in 40BC and 
became king. The king might be returned to his territory with Roman 
support, or, as in the case of Herod, and to some extent Juba II, be made 
king while in Rome. But this meant that the king’s ultimate fate rested 
with Rome, and as he had been made by Rome, he could easily be unmade.” 
He could be ordered to Rome at any time to explain his actions, potentially 
with fatal consequences. In extreme cases he could be put on trial at Rome: 
one early instance that is well documented, because Cicero defended the 


king, is that of Deiotaros of Galatia, who was accused by his grandson of 


plotting to murder Julius Caesar in 47Bc.” Deiotaros was summoned to 
Rome and tried in Caesar’s house. Either he was acquitted or the case was 
dismissed because of Caesar’s assassination: at any rate he returned to his 
kingdom. Less fortunate was Archelaos of Kappadokia, who was ordered to 
Rome by Tiberius around AD15 and brought to trial before the Senate.” 
Like the case of Deiotaros, this came to an ambivalent conclusion because 
Archelaos, although probably acquitted, died in Rome and his kingdom was 
provincialized. 

More common was the removal of the king from his kingdom and the 
sending of him into exile, usually as far away as possible. Often the deposed 
rulers would then live in wealthy leisure, although less frequently, as in the 
case of Ptolemaios of Mauretania, they might be imprisoned or even 
executed. Two of Herod’s sons, Archelaos and Antipas, were deposed and 
sent to Gaul, effectively vanishing from the historical record.” The entire 
royal court might leave the kingdom, providing an obscure yet lavish retire- 
ment: this is certainly implied in the case of Antipas, whose wife, the infa- 
mous Herodias, accompanied him into exile. But as a final example of the 
peculiar twists of client kingship, there is the case of Alexandros of Kilikia, 
great-great-grandson of Herod the Great and one of the last known 
members of that illustrious dynasty.”° Son of King Tigranes VI of Armenia, 
he married into the royal family of Kommagene. The emperor Vespasian 


22 Jean Gagé, “L’Empereur romain et les rois,” RHist 22, 1959, 239-1. 

23 Cicero, Pro rege Deiotaro. 

24 Supra, pp. 220-1. 

25 Strabo 16.2.46; Josephus, Jewish War 2.183; Jewish Antiquities 18.252. The case of Antipas is unclear 
in detail, since Jewish War 2.183 records that he died in Spain: see Braund, Friendly King, p. 177. On 
the ultimate fate of Archelaos, see Kokkinos, Herodian Dynasty, pp. 228-9. 

26 Kokkinos, Herodian Dynasty, pp. 250-4. 
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seems to have arranged the marriage, probably around AD75, and provided 
the kingship of Kilikia as a wedding present. After about twenty years on 
the throne he lose his kingdom, probably because of Domitian, but, invok- 
ing the senatorial rights that kings had had since the time of the emperor 
Gaius, he came to Rome and took up his seat in the Senate, eventually 
serving as consul, perhaps around AD 100, yet retaining as an honorific the 
title of king even as he was consul, a blending of roles that even Augustus 
could never have envisioned. 
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31,936, In, 6n; 11.4.1115, 15} 
11.4.1116, 15n; 12.2.35B, 87 
14.1302, 200n 

IGRR 3.612, 253n 

ILS 120, 109n; 140, 214n, 223n; 840, Of, 
17n, 139n; 8966, 109n 

Kontorini, AntC/ 64 (1975) 91, 24n, 1 

OGIS 197, 156n, 253n, 271n; 198, 1, 19%) 
271n; 359, 247n, 271n; 360, 271M 
363, 156n, 247n, 271n; 414, 271 
427, 271n; 428, 271n 

SEG 9.7, 17n, 272n 

SIG? 652, 15n 

Zetzel, GRBS 11 (1970) 259-66, 2254 


Luke 2.2, 215n 
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Romans are generally alphabetized under their nomen, but occasionally under 
the cognomen when this is more familiar. Literary figures are not included in 
the index (see List of Passages Cited) unless they were active partipants in the 


210n; Roman presence in 13-16, 
20-38, 47, 91-103; Roman scholarly 
interest in 68; and Spain 97; 
topography of 42—5 

African War 33-8, 61, 67, 70n, 74 

Agadir, Moroccan city 45 

Agathokles of Syracuse, 12n 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, Augustan 
colleague 87, 94, 98, 125, 225n, 264; 
map of 41, 70-1, 104n, 159, 189, 
190n, 231n 

Agrippa I, king of Judaea 106, 251, 254n 

Aila, city at head of Arabian Gulf 224 

Ailly, Pierre d’ 259 

Ailymas, Numidian chieftain 12n, 265 

Aischinus Antonianus, Mauretanian 
freeman 160 

Alba, Latin city 14n 

Alexander the Great: as ancestor 78-9, 138, 
142; companions and historians of 164n, 
227-31, 235-7; eastern expedition of 
163, 200, 205, 217, 220, 231-2, 236-7, 
241; as patron of culture and scholarship 
157, 217; tomb of 53n, 130 

Alexandria, city in Egypt 64, 77, 87, 142, 
150, 232, 239; Donations of 79-81, 
90n, 95-7, 202, 269; and Eudoxos of 
Kyzikos 228-30; and Juba II 194, 226, 
237; and Kleopatra Selene 77-83; 
Pharos of 38, 124; refugees from in 
Rome 68; in Roman civil war 81-3, 
86n, 258; as route to India 236-7, 243 
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Alexandria, city at head of Persian Gulf, 
later Charax 217 

Alexandropolis, city in Arachosia 218 

Alexandros, king of Kilikia 249n, 275—6 

Alexandros, son of Glaphyra of 
Kappadokia 249n 

Alexandros, son of Herod the Great 
247-9, 264 

Alexandros Balas, Seleukid pretender 78 

Alexandros Helios, son of Antonius and 
Kleopatra VII 77-87, 264 

Alexandros Polyhistor of Miletos, 
historian of first century BC 65, 159, 
182, 187, 238 

Alexandros Zabinas, Seleukid pretender 
78 

Algeria 39n, 40n, 43-4, 100n, 112n, 194 

Algiers 153n 

Alkeides, character in Deipnosophistai of 
Athenaios 176 

Alkman, lyric poet of seventh century BC 
65 

Amarantos of Alexandria, writer on 
theater 174 

Amaseia, city in Pontos 69 

amber 117 

America 113n, 259-60 

Amilo, river in Mauretania 208 

Ammon, Egyptian god 142, 151, 153 

amphitheaters 123-4 

Ampsaga, river in north Africa 41, 103 

Amyntas, king of Galatia 100, 105, 215 

Anaxilaos of Larissa, Pythagorean 
philosopher of first century BC 67 

Anaximenes of Lampsakos 173n 

Andalusia 43 

Andronikos of Taras 72 

Androsthenes of Thasos, companion of 
Alexander 237n 

Annaba, Algerian city 41n 

Antaios, mythical founder of Tingis 47, 
52n, 154, 164n 

Antigonos (II), Hasmonean 77n, 269 

Antioch, city in Pisidia 120n 

Antioch, city in Syria 75, 77, 79, 224-5 

Antiochos I of Kommagene 137-8 

Antiochos IV of Kommagene 254n 

Antiochos I, Seleukid king 238 

Antiochos IV, Seleukid king 136, 
217-18 

Antiochos XIII, Seleukid king 50n, 78n, 
269 


Antipas, tetrarch, son of Herod the Cie 
254n, 274 ; 

Antipatros of Askalon, father of Herod He 
Great 75, 85, 269-70 

Antiphanes, comic poet of fourth cently 
BC 177 

Antius Amphio, P., Mauretanian 
freedman 122n, 160n 

Antonia, elder daughter of Antonius ail 
Octavia 64, 83, 87, 251 

Antonia, younger daughter of Antoni 
and Octavia 64, 83, 87 

Antonia Galatia Caecilia 160n 

Antonius, Mauretanian freedman 490 

Antonius, Iullus, son of M. Antonin ail 
Fulvia 63, 212 

Antonius, M., cos. 99 Bc 80 

Antonius, M. triumvir 60, 61n, 620, WY, 
93, 96-7, 203, 264; ancestry of HY, 
155n, 162; family of 60n, 64n, 74, 
77-84, 216, 251-2, 254n, 2551) itt 
civil war 58, 80n, 94, 107n, 144, 40%) 
death of 82, 142; and death of Caeuay 
62n, 76; and Dionysos 125n, 144) ait 
eastern dynasts 75, 100n, 105, 164, 
219, 247, 269-70; freedmen of 160) 
and Kleopatra VII 76-86, 2491) ws 
patron of the arts 150—1 

Antonius Antyllus, M., son of M, 
Antonius and Fulvia 63, 81-4 

Antonius Musa, physician of Auguistiis 
74n, 160 

Apollo 150 

Apollodoros of Pergamon, rhecorician af 
first century BC 66 

Apollonios of Tyana, holy man of fir 
century AC 208 

Appian of Alexandria, historian of secatd 
century AC 20 

Apronius, L. (cons. suff. AD8) 112 

Apronius Caesianus, L., son of preyiait 
112n 

aqueducts 128 

Arabia 200, 232n; C. Caesar's expeclitiqnt 
to 213, 217, 223-5; commodities of 
232-5, 239-41; Juba II's research on 
198-9, 222, 227-32; writers on 241-9 

Arabian Gulf 224 

Arabion, Mauretanian petty king 25, 7). 
92-3, 265 

Arachosia, district of south Asia 214 19 

Archelaos, authors so named 2201) 


* 
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Archelaos, tetrarch, son of Herod the 
Great 215n, 248-9, 256, 264, 274 
Archelaos of Kappadokia 105, 1200, 
219-22, 247n, 264, 271, 274; Juba Il 
at court of 109, 222, 247—9; as scholar 
163, 219-20 
architeccure: Assyrian 138, 203; Augustan 
73, 121-3, 138; Egyptian 130; 
Hellenistic 15, 19, 31, 125, 130, 
137-8; Numidian 15, 31, 130; Roman 
$1, 136, 138, 241 
Archytas of Taras, Pythagorean of early 
third century BC 175 
Areios Didymos of Alexandria, Stoic 
philosopher of first century BC 66-7 
Ares 209 
Aretas IV, Nabataean king 224 
Ariarathes V of Kappadokia 60 
Aristarchos of Samothrake 191 
Atistius Fuscus, M., grammarian of first 
century BC 70 
Atistoboulos III, Hasmonean 105, 269 
Aristokles, author on music of second 
century BC 175, 176n 
Aristokreon, Ptolemaic explorer 193n 
Ariston, Ptolemaic explorer 234 
Aristotelian philosophy 67 
Aristotle of Stageira 158n, 175, 231 
Aristoxenos of Taras, author of music of 
second century BC 159, 175 
Arminius, German revolutionary of first 
“century AC 111n 
Armenia 80-2, 212, 214, 217, 223-6 
Arretine pottery 118 
Arsinoé (IV), sister of Kleopatra VII 38, 61 
Artageira, city in Armenia 226 
Artavasdes of Armenia Minor 81-2 
Artavasdes II of Armenia 163 
Artemidoros of Ephoros, geographer of 
second century BC 187, 218 
Arzew, Gulf of 44 
Asarubas, geographer 160 
Ascurum, coastal Mauretanian city 58 
Asia Minor 75, 82, 219, 221, 222 


_ Asin, Ras (Cape Guardafui) 242 


Asinius Pollio, C., historian of first 
century BC 33-4, 59n, 67, 69, 164n 

Askalis, Mauretanian leader 52—5 

Askalon, Askalos, city on Levantine coast 
and eponym 54, 271 

Askitai, east African tribe 242 

Assier, French city 157n 


Assyria 247-8; art and architeceure of 
148, 203 

Astarte 156 

Astures, Spanish tribe 98 

Athenaios of Kilikian Seleukia, military 
engineer of first century BC 67 

Athenaios of Naukratis 165, 174—7, 257 

Athenion, comic poet of first century BC 
159, 189n 

Athenodoros of Tarsos, philosopher and 
historian of first century BC 65—6 

Athens 53n; Academy in 19n; and client 
kings 268, 271; and Glaphyra 247-9, 
256; Gymnasion of Ptolemaios in 136-7, 
156, 163, 177n, 253; Juba II's building 
in 136-7, 177n; Mauretanians honored 
by 156, 163, 252-3; Numidians 
educated in 15, 60; Olympieion in 
135-6, 268; Stoa of Attalos in 137n 

Atia, mother of Augustus 62—3, 264 

Atilius Regulus, M., cos. 267 Bc 46 

Atlantic Ocean 39-46, 53, 93, 102-3, 
133, 196; exploration of 48, 52, 57, 
187-90, 196-8, 229-30, 242, 259-60 

Atlas Mountains 43—5, 117, 166, 178-9, 
194, 205, 208; exploration of 166, 178, 
183, 192, 198-9, 258n 

Attalids, Pergamene dynasty 271 

Attalos III of Pergamon 60n, 272-3 

Attellius, Cn. dwovir and pontifex at 
Carthago Nova 157 

Attius Varus, P., governor of Africa 33 

Augea, north African city 113 

Augusta Emerita 73, 100 

Augustan Era 70, 72, 119, 138, 152-3, 
167, 203, 209-10 

Augustus 61, 111, 120n, 153, 165, 167, 
212-13, 264; and Arabia 232, 241; and 
Athenian Olympieion 135-6, 268; and 
C. Caesar 183, 212—26, 227; and client 
kingship 267-8, 273, 275; coinage of 
95n; cult of 152, 231; dynastic plans of 
84; family of 75, 148, 216, 250, 264; 
freedmen of 159-60, 179; and grants of 
citizenship 75; and Herod the Great 
106; and India 211, 231-2; and Juba II 
73-4, 106n, 161, 211, 248 (accession of 
11, 39, 59, 95, 103, 105—6); and 
Mauretanian Caesarea 144; and scholars 
66-73, 87-8, 219-21; in Spain 74n, 
98-100, 154; writings of 95, 168, 
214n; see also Octavian 
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Aurelius Cotta, C., cos. 75 86 28 
Autronius Paetus, L., cos, suff, 33 Bc 94n 
Azamor, city in Morocco 260n 

Azania, district of east Africa 201n 
Azizos, king of Emesa 251 


Baal-Ammon see Ammon 

Babylon 238 

Baetica, district of Spain 96, 104, 164n 

Baga, Mauretanian chieftain 14n, 46, 
229n, 266 

Bagradas, river in North Africa 15n, 
33-4, 59, 112n 

Bahrain 237n 

Balearics, Mediterranean islands 52 

Basilis, Ptolemaic explorer 193n 

baths 125 

Beja, city in Tunisia 35 

Bel, Babylonian god 238 

Bellah, Oued, watercourse in Algeria 
128 

Beni Snassan, district of Morocco 39 

Berenike, city in Egypt 201, 236 

Berenike II, princess of Kyrene 88n 

Berossos, Babylonian scholar of third 
century BC 159, 227, 237-8 

Bettioua, city in Algeria 44 

Bion of Soloi, Ptolemaic explorer 193n, 
199-200 

Bithynia, district of Asia Minor 219 

Black Sea 243n 

Blessed Islands 52—3, 196-8 

Bocchus I, king of Mauretania 53-6, 
129-30, 192, 229-30, 266; and 
Jugurthine War 23-5, 48-51, 70n, 
105n 

Bocchus II, king of Mauretania 55-8, 74, 
93-6, 130-2, 192, 206n, 229n, 266; in 
African War 34-5, 58; disposition of 
kingdom of 96-100, 103-5; and Iol 
119-21; and Volubilis 131-2 

Bogod, Mauretanian name 229n 

Bogudes I, king of Mauretania 51, 55-6, 
229n, 266 

Bogudes II, king of Mauretania 34, 51n, 
55, 57-8, 93-100, 119, 229n, 266; 
disposition of kingdom of 74, 103-5; 
explorations of 57, 190n 

Bogudes, son of Massinissa 51n, 265 

Boiotia, district of Greece 46 

Bokos, Mauretanian name 229n 

Bombay, city in India 240 


Boscoreale Cup 61 

bribery 21-3, 28, 49 

Britain 219, 240 

Brittany 156n 

Bronze Age 203 

Brundisium, Pact of 63 

Bulla Regia, city in Numidia 2710 
Burton, Richard 196 

Byzantine lexica 165, 180 


Cabeza de Vaca, Alvaro Nufiex de 260" 

Caecilius Metellus, Q, cos. LODE 244, 
49 

Caecilius Metellus Scipio, Q., cos, 52 it 
346, 38, 206 : 

Caelius Rufus, M. correspondent witli 
Cicero, 57n 

“Caesar,” alleged sacker of Arabia 
Eudaimon 232n 

Caesarea, cities so called 120n, 264, 271 

Caesarea, city founded by Herod the Cat 
120n, 124, 127n, 131 

Caesarea, city in Kappadokia 120n, 214 

Caesarea, city in Mauretania 41-4, 70), 
117n, 119-28, 139-51, 257; cults at 
126-7, 152-6, 193, 255n; see also lol 

Calendar, Roman 172 

Caligula see Gaius Caligula 


Calpurnia, wife of Julius Caesar 62, MMW, ~ 


90n 

Calpurnius Piso, L., cos. 15 Bc 62n, HAW 

Calvisius Sabinus, C., cos. 39 Bc 92 

camel caravans 43, 233, 240 

Campania, district of Italy 63 

Campestris Babba, city in Mauretania 6 

Canary Islands 45, 52n, 178n, 179n, 
196-8, 258, 259 

Canidius Crassus, P., cos. suff. 40 10 HON 

Cantabri, Spanish tribe 98 

Capraria, Canary Island 197 

Capussa, king of Numidia 12, 265 

Carcopino, Jéréme 132 

Carrhae, city in Mesopotamia 244 

Carthage 19n, 44, 107, 115, 165n, 104, 
210, 267; destruction of 18, 46, G4) aid 
elephants 205; and exploration 45.6, 
116n, 187—9, 228n; and Numidia 
11-16, 41; in Roman civil war 26-7, 
34; see also Punic Wars 

Carthago Nova, city in Spain 6n, 51, 74, 
118, 135n, 156-7, 253 

Casablanca, city in Morocco 43—4, 110) 
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Caspian Sea 243n 

Cassius Longinus, C., tyrannicide 76 

Cato see Porcius Cato 

Chaironeia, city in Greece 167, 169 

Chandragupta, Mauryan king 235 

Charax, city ac head of Persian Gulf 
217-18, 219n, 233-5, 237-8 

Chemeou, quarry site in Tunisia 15n, 30n, 
139n 

Cherchel, city in Algeria 8; see also 
Caesarea, city in Mauretania 

China (Thina) 236n, 239n 

Chios, Greek island 223 

Chios Jubatianus, stractor at Mauretanian 
court 161 

Christianity 8, 155—6, 163 

Christofle, Marcel 129 

Chrysippos of Soloi, Stoic philosopher of 
third century BC 163 

Cibola, mythical American city 260 

Cicero, M. Tullius, cos. 63 Bc 28—30, 
56-7, 67, 159, 274 

Cirta, city in Numidia 19, 22, 41, 46, 49, 
92-3, 104, 112 

citizenship, Roman 74—5, 84-6, 102, 
575/271 

citron and citrus wood 117-18, 192n, 
198, 203 

Claudia, first wife of Octavian 63 

Claudius, emperor 24, 106, 115n, 148, 
199n, 236, 251; and Mauretania 96, 

~ 124, 255n; as scholar 165, 170 

Claudius Marcellus, C., cos. 50 Bc 63, 
66n, 77n 

Claudius Marcellus, M., cos. 222 Bc 168 

Claudius Marcellus, M., nephew of 
Augustus 63, 66, 67, 83, 87, 123, 168, 
258n; marriage of 75, 87, 100, 212; 
military career of 73-4, 98-100 

Claudius Nero, Ti., husband of Livia 
Drusilla 64 

Clement VI, pope 259 

Cleopatra see Kleopatra 

Cleopatra, Mauretanian freedwoman 
160n 

client kingship 21-2, 49-50, 93, 95, 119, 
162, 256, 267-75; and Athens 135-6, 
156, 271; military responsibilities of 
106, 270; origins of 12, 14n, 267-9; 
pitfalls of 19, 106-9, 270-1; scholarly 
aspects of 219—20; theory of 105-6, 
127, 157-8 


Clodius Puleher, P., nocorious Roman 
6O4n, 92n 

Coelius Antipacer, L., Roman historian of 
second century BC 229n 

coffee 239n 

coinage: crocodile 80-1, 90n, 151, 193n, 
246; of the early Numidian kings 15, 
24n, 27, 206n; Greek 230n, 242n; joint 
Juba I-Ptolemaios 244, 246; joint 
Kleopatra Selene-Juba II 86-7, 151-2, 
193n, 246, 249-51; of Juba I, 1n, 30, 
153, 203, 206, 245; of Juba II 1n, 95, 
110-12, 155, 157n, 200, 206n, 245 (of 
Caesarea 119-20, 126-7, 152); of 
Kleopatra Selene 81n, 90n, 104, 151, 
153, 193n, 249; of Kyrene 80-1; 
Mauretanian 94n, 206n; Nabataean 
224n; of Ptolemaios of Mauretania 206n, 
244, 246, 253-4; Roman 50, 58n, 95n, 
152, 206n, 242n; of Sittius 92 

Colonia Julia, Mauretanian cities so 
named 96 

colonialism, modern European 8—9, 23n, 
113-14 

colonies, Roman 96, 100, 104 

Columbus, Christopher 230, 259-60 

Comoros, islands off east coast of Africa 
242n 

conflicts between natives and settler 
100-3, 107-14 

Constantia Zulil, city in Mauretania 96 

Constantine, city in Algeria 41 

Conubium 85 

Cornelia, first wife of Julius Caesar 264 

Cornelius Balbus, L., of Gades 108 

Cornelius Bocchus, L., Roman historian 
160 

Cornelius Dolabella, grandfather of 
following 113 

Cornelius Dolabella, P. (cos. AD 10) 113 

Cornelius Lentulus, cos. 3 BC 109, 222 

Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, Cn. (cos. 
AD 26) 254-5 

Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, Cossus, 
cos. 1Bc 110 

Cornelius Nepos, Roman historian of first 
century BC 71 

Cornelius Scipio, P., cos. 222 Bc 13, 98 

Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, P., cos. 
147 Bc 16n, 17-18, 21, 168, 188-9 

Cornelius Scipio Africanus, P., cos. 205 BC 
14, 17, 36n 
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Cornelius Sulla, Fauscus, son of following 
50, 58n 

Cornelius Sulla, L., cos. 88 BC 24—G, 48n, 
49-53, 136, 168 

Cornificus, L., cos. 35 BC 94n, 167-8 

corporis custodes 107 

Cosconius, C., praetor 63 BC 29 

Cossutius, architect of second century BC 
136 

Crassus, governor of Kyrene, perhaps P. 
Canidius Crassus, cos. suff. 40 BC 80-1 

Crete 80-1 

crocodiles 80-1, 151, 189-90, 193, 194, 
198, 203 

cults: African 153, 155; Egyptian 126, 
151-2; Greek 65, 135, 220; 
Mauretanian 133, 152-6; Roman 68, 
126-7, 136; 152—5, 167-8, 271 

Curiae 171 

Cyprus 61n, 200 


Dahra, topographical feature of Algeria 44 

Dalion, Ptolemaic explorer 193 

Dar es Salaam 242 

Darayavaush I, king of Persia 138 

Davis, Lindsey 258 

Deiotaros of Galatia 274 

Deiotaros Philadelphos, king of 
Paphlagonia 105 

Delos, Greek island 15, 31 

Delphic oracle 65 

Demetrios I, Seleukid king 269 

Demetrios II, Seleukid king 60n 

desert see Sahara Desert 

Dido 209 

Didymos Chalkenteros, scholar of first 
century BC 163 

Dio, Cassius 20, 95 

Diodoros, mythical ancestor of Juba II 154 

Diodoros of Sicily, historian of first 
century BC 71, 159 

Diogenes, explorer 195 

Diomedes, mythical hero 150, 209-10 

Diomedian Islands 210 

Dionysios, Ptolemaic envoy to Indian 
courts 235 

“Dionysios of Charax” 217 

Dionysios of Halikarnassos, historian of 
first century BC 72, 159, 166-73 

Dionysos 142, 144, 239n 

Dioskourides of Anazarbos, medical writer 
of first century AC 178-9 


Domitian, emperor 109n, 275 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn, (cos, AD 42) 
215-16 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn., opponent af 
Sulla 26-7 : 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, L., father ol 
previous 87, 216 

Douris of Samos 173n 

Draa, river in Morocco 43n, 1 16n, 104 

Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa I of Julien 
25, 256 

Drusilla, daughter of Juba II and 
Kleopatra Selene 251—2, 256, 257, 104 

Drusus, brother of emperor Tiberius 64, 
67, 83, 86, 212, 252 

Duovir 118, 156-7, 230, 253 

Dushares, Nabataean god 156 

dye, purple 45, 115-17, 196 


eclipses 250-1 

Ecloga, mime at Mauretanian court 10) | 

education: Greek 15, 18, 19, 60; ae Kone 
60, 65-73, 165-6, 271 

Egypt 69, 78, 88-9, 102, 151n, 185, 224, 
239, 273; Juba II and 104, 192-4, 100, 
221-2, 241; Kleopatra Selene’s contiets 
with 68, 90, 104, 151, 193n, 257; 
Roman civil war and 34, 76-7, 82, W%) 
trade with 15n, 31n; triumphs for 4M, 
83; see also Ptolemies 

Elaioussa-Sebaste see Sebaste, city iti 
Kappadokia 

Electrum, lake in Mauretania | 17 

Elephantine, city in Egypt 153, 192 

elephants 54n, 117, 139n, 141, 164n, 
174n, 204-10; on coinage 15, 24n, 
245; in warfare 19, 35, 38, 205-6 

emeralds 192, 200 

emigration from Rome 92 

Ephoros of Kyme, historian of fourtl) 
century BC 175 

Epigonos of Sikyon, musician 176 

Eratosthenes of Kyrene, polymath of hind 
century BC 69, 187, 218, 232, 245 

Ericius, defender of Chaironeia 169 

Er-Rachida, city in Morocco 194 

Essaouira, city in Morocco, also known Ws 
Mogador 45, 116-17 

Esteban, Moorish slave 260n 

Etearchos, king of Ammon 192 

Ethiopia 82, 187, 192-3, 199-200, 
205-7, 228, 229n 
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Huboia, diserice of Greece 46 

Budoxos of Kyzikos, explorer of second 
century BC 48, 159, 228=30, 232, 235, 
242-3 

Bukratides I, Greco-Baktrian king 240 

Bunoé Maura, wife of Bogudes II 57, 266 

Buphorbia, Euphorbiaceae 179 

Buphorbion, plant discovered in Atlas 
178-9, 198, 203, 258 

Ruphorbos, physician at Mauretanian 
court 159-60, 178-9 

Buphranor, writer on music 175 

Buphrates, river in Mesopotamia 218, 
219, 225, 237-8 

Buphronios, tutor in Alexandria 81-2 

Euripides 180 

Buthymenes of Massalia, explorer 188-90, 
192 


Felix, freeman of Claudius or Antonia 
P52; 256, 264 

Fes, city in Morocco 194 

Feustking, Friedrich Christian 258 

fish and fishing industry 47, 115, 198, 
253n 

Fortunate Islands see Blessed Islands 

frankincense 223n, 233, 241n 

freedmen and freedwomen 74, 160-1, 
251 

Fréjus (Forum Julii), city in France 157n 

Fuerteventura, Canary Island 45 

Fulvia, wife of M. Antonius 63, 77, 81 

Furius Camillus, M. (cos. AD8) 112 


Gabba, eastern trade center 233 

Gabinus, Aulus, ancestor of above 169 

Gabinus, Aulus, cos. 58 BC 77, 85, 169 

Gabinus, Roman historian 164n 

Gades, city in Spain 108n, 118, 135, 
156-7, 163, 229-30, 242-3 

Gaetulians, ethnic group of north Africa 
25n, 26-7, 35, 74, 102, 104, 111n, 
204; military exploits of 23, 32, 
108-10 

Gaia, Mauretanian chieftain 12, 130, 265 

Gaius Caesar, grandson of Augustus 70, 
88n, 144n, 148, 264; eastern expedition 
of 212—26, 229n, 232, 243n; and Juba 
II 138, 161, 165-6, 183, 221-6, 227, 
253, 256 

Gaius Caligula, emperor 106, 110n, 148, 
244, 253-6, 257, 275 


Gala see Gaia 

Galatia, district of Asia Minor 98, 105, 
215 

Galba, emperor 71n, 169n, 255n; see also 
Sulpicius Galba 

Galen of Pergamon 179 

Galgacus, British chieftain 110 

Gama, Vasco da, Portuguese explorer 243, 
259) 

Ganges, river in India 235 

Garamantes, ethnic group of north Africa 
1085113, 153, 245 

Gargorius, character in Swasoria of Seneca 
36n 

Garum 115, 135, 154n 

Gauda, king of Numidia 23—5, 92, 265 

Gaul 32, 38, 92, 98, 157n, 243n, 274 

Gaza, city on eastern Mediterrean coast 
224-5, 233, 235, 239n, 240-1 

Gebbanites, ethnic group of Arabia 233 

gems 202-3, 220, 241 

geography 65-6, 70-1, 185-90, 200-2, 
235, 242-3 

Germanicus, son of Drusus and Antonia 
87, 225n, 250 

Germany 215 

Gibraltar 43 

Glaphyra of Kappadokia 155, 247-9, 264; 
and marriage to Juba II 72n, 109, 222, 
226, 227, 247-50, 256 

Glaukos, historian of Hellenistic period 
232 

Gnaios, gemcutter at Mauretanian court 
150-1, 160 

Goaisos, king of the Spice-Bearing Omani 
218 

golden age 78-9, 152-3 

Gordian II, emperor 133 

Gracchus see Sempronius Gracchus 

grain, African 15, 19, 28, 32, 56, 103n, 
114-15 

Greece 15, 66, 69, 92, 191, 254; Greek 
language 72—3, 165-6, 170-3; Greeks 
19, 66-7, 168; see also Hellenism 

Gsell, Stéphane 9 

Guardafui, cape in east Africa 242 

Guir, river in Morocco 194 

Gulussa, king of Numidia 15n, 18, 265 


Hadrumetum, city in Roman Africa 35 
Hannibal, Carthaginian general 12, 14n, 
36n, 205 
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